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The French playwright brings his brilliant Paris 
success, Melo, to Broadway. (Photograph by White) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


New York Headlines the Arts— 
Susan Glaspell’s Alison’s 
House—O’Neill’s Trilogy 


F there were no “big business” 
and no stock market worth talking 
about for the next year or so we 

might continue to be as actively, angri- 
ly, creatively excited about the arts as 
we are just now. The first picture of 
Radio City came proudly forth in 
rotogravure announcing itself as mod- 
ern New York architecture and the 
whole town set up a hullabaloo that 
could be heard from the Times to the 
Graphic—half of it shouting that those 
adolescent skyscrapers and that silly 
oval were in no sense modern and the 
other half that they were in no sense 
New York. The Museum of Modern 
Art put on a show of German paintings 
and every dinner table fed on Derain 
and Picasso proclaimed its disapproval 
of such waste of good, fresh paint; but 
J. B. Neumann went on selling Beck- 
manns. The Composers’ League pre- 
sented Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex and 
started a lively argument as to whether 
the scale of the great, thin puppets 
designed by Robert Edmond Jones and 
executed by Remo Bufano was right 
as an accompaniment to the classic 
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Aline Fruhauf sees Susan Glaspell 
smiling over the award of the 
Pulitzer Prize to her drama of 
American life, Alison’s House. 


HOUGH the Civic Repertory 

Theatre is to be closed for a year 
while Eva Le Gallienne enjoys a 
richly deserved vacation, audiences 
are to have the opportunity of seeing 
Susan Glaspell’s Pulitzer Prize play, 
Alison’s House by arrangement with 
the Shuberts who will present the 
play at the Ritz Theatre with its 
original cast (Miss Le Gallienne ex- 
cepted after the first week). Alison’s 
House may be presented later in sev- 
eral other American cities. 


HOUGH Donogoo was still 

highly successful at the Théatre 
Pigalle, on account of a previous con- 
tract it was necessary to arrest its 
career in order to allow for the pro- 
duction of Les plus beaux yeux du 
monde, a comedy by Jean Sarment. 








THEATRE 


HE Kingdom of God in Bohe- 
mia, a new tragedy by Franz 
Werfel (best known to English audi- 
ences through The Goat Song and 
Juarez and Maximilian) has received 
much favorable criticism in the press 
of the German cities where it has al- 
ready been produced. 
a 
UGENE O’NEILL’S new work, 
a trilogy of full-length plays en- 
titled Mourning Becomes Electra, is 
now in the hands of the New York 
Theatre Guild. Unlike most trilo- 
gies the plays require the same act- 
ors, for the principal characters of 
each are the same. The time is the 
close of the Civil War, and all acts, 
save one on a clipper ship, take place 
in a New England sea-port town. 
oe 
NEWS report says that Sir 
Barry Jackson is to bring his 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre Play- 
ers to Canada next fall for a cross- 
country tour. 
a 
ERMAN audiences continue to 
take an interest in historical 
drama as evidenced by current pro- 
ductions of Mirabeau by Hartmann 
Freiherr von Richthofen, St. Helena 
by Heinz Steguweit, and Europe Kills 
Alexei by Eugen Ortner. 
« 


ALCONETTI, who will be re- 

membered by American audiences 
for her cinema portrayal of Joan of 
Arc has recently been playing in Paris 
La Dame aux Camelias in the cos- 
tumes of its period, a production 
which parallels Eva LeGallienne’s at 
the Civic Repertory in New York. 


& 

ICHARD TESCHNER’S Fig- 

ure Theatre has found Vienna 
audiences this season more responsive 
than ever, especially for the new pro- 
duction Artist Legend (see pages 
437-440 of the May issue). A re- 
cent report states that the beautiful 
“marionettes for adults” have at- 
tracted many Americans as well as 
Viennese to their performances. 
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tragedy. There was lightning and 
thunder over the accompanying num- 
ber on the program—Prokofieff’s Pas 
d’Acier with a scenario by Lee Simon- 
son and choreography by Edwin Straw- 
bridge. “So this,” said the opera 
audience, “this horror is all that a 
leading scene designer and a young 
American choreographer can make of 
the modern dance.” ‘“Modern?” an- 
swered the angry chorus that had 
watched Martha Graham and Mary 
Wigman. “About as modern as the 
Metropolitan Opera House. But what 
do you expect when the scenario for a 
ballet is left to the scene designer?” 
Irene Lewisohn brought to New 
York the program of Chamber Music 
with stage action prepared for the Fes- 
tival at the Library of Congress, and 
Olin Downes called the dancing to 
Bach a profanation. Henry Beckett 
of the Evening Post (the Religious 
Editor substituting for the Music 
Critic) called it a burlesque and used 
the occasion to review with endless 
(but not really overdone) enthusiasm, 
a Ukrainian ballet performance the 
same night. “More Ukrainians is what 
New York needs,” he said, and more 
masters of ballet. Let us see. What 
was it these same papers said when the 
Diaghileff ballet first came to New 
York? It might be well to reread some 
of those early reviews at the end of a 
month during which we have listened to 
such an outburst of hearty acrimony 
about the living arts. Perhaps we are 


getting somewhere after all! 
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With the production of this thoughtful propagandist 
play admittedly based on the history of the Mooney- 
Billings case the Provincetown Theatre comes alive 
again with much of its old-time vigor. This photo- 
graph shows Kirk Brown as Judge MclInerny sen- 
tencing the prisoner, Delaney (played by Royal 
Dana Tracey). (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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Fay Compton and Francis Lederer in the London 
y I 

production of C. L. Anthony’s drama of love in 
the Tyrol. (Photograph by Sasha, London) 
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Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


HEN three plays of six which lately opened in New 

\ N York turned out to be revivals, the shadow of the 

Summer advanced with an unwonted speed across the 
Springtime season. Revivals and Broadway’s Summer are by no 
means synonymous, but in the reversion to old plays was an unmis- 
takable apathy. The equal division of old and new indicated a 
deep uncertainty, a fear of even ordinary experiment. Out of the 
past, each in its own fashion, came Shaw’s Getting Married, Piran- 
dello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author and the John N. 
Raphael-Constance Collier Peter Ibbetson. To balance the scales 
were The Wiser They Are, with which Jed Harris introduced a 
new and young playwright, Sheridan Gibney; Henry Bernstein’s 
Mélo and, with warming memories of old Provincetown days, a 
fighting propaganda play entitled Precedent. That was the month, 
and virtually the season’s valedictory. 

Of the two revivals which were plays of ideas, Shaw’s had aged 
most decisively, and its selection by the Guild, his steady bene- 
ficiary for so many years, was inexplicable. For in Getting Mar- 
ried Shaw was using the theatre, but also avoiding it, and the 
values of that bloodless formula were strictly temporary. What 
had been iconoclastic and perhaps daring as a pamphlet in 1908 
became, twenty-three years later, a long lecture savoring more of 
the platform than the stage; the limitations, theatrically speaking, 
of the Shavian pulpit have never been made clearer than the Guild 
made them in this instance. 

It assembled such a company as Margaret Wycherly, Romney 
Brent, Ralph Roeder, Henry Travers, Ernest Cossart, Reginald 
Mason, Hugh Buckler and Helen Westley, all of whom went 
through the motions of a play under Philip Moeller’s direction. 
Miss Westley, badly miscast, and Mr. Roeder and Mr. Mason 
could be heard above the dispiriting combination of bad acoustics 
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and slovenly diction, but chiefly the fault lay elsewhere than in the 
voices. In Getting Married, we have Shaw’s satire on the conven- 
tions of an institution and their easy acceptance; his fun-making at 
the expense of officialdom and middle-class smugness; his abiding 
admiration for the strong and independent woman, and his argu- 
ments, studded with epigram and paradox, embodying a great 
moral passion. They do not make a play. The now familiar 
elements and their scene resolve quickly into a symposium directed 
by Shaw, himself doing all the talking of course, behind the thin 
masks of his Bishop and Green Grocer. His conversation is bright 
and often still pertinent, but without the momentum to sustain an 
evening in the theatre or the enduring character to carry it down 
the years. It were better to have left this play on the shelf while 
Candida and others stand ready for revival. 

The mere fact that eight years have passed since Six Characters 
in Search of an Author opened and failed in New York had less 
effect upon its recent revival than Pirandello’s incessant use of the 
same theme in later and poorer plays. His inquiries into the reality 
of illusion, and the illusion of reality, have lost the tang of their 
first intellectual novelty, an ironical circumstance in view of the 
fact that this play was clearly ahead of its time when Brock Pem- 
berton first introduced it to New York. Yet the questions are put 
more arrestingly in Six Characters than in any other Pirandello 
play. Where they are reduced to sombre boredom in As You 
Desire Me, they sparkle gayly and elusively here. Here, too, the 
abstractions which he cherishes (to the point of heavy repetition, it 
is true) are presented against a background intrinsically theatrical. 
The Six Characters who wander into a rehearsal of some thin play 
by a man named Pirandello demand the right to live, having been 
created in the mind of an author. The demand is voiced to the 
manager of a provincial stock company by the father, who is 
silently followed upon the scene by his wife, their legitimate son 
and the three children she has had by a lover. Their lives must be 
given some expression in form. Reluctantly the manager consents, 
and the drama begins in a chain of quarrels, of overtones and 
oblique hints of the relationships of the characters. Pirandello 
thereupon asks a question no less weighty than that of the relation 
of art to life. Which is the more real? The father argues that the 
characters, being fixed and unchanging, have a greater identity than 
those whose lives are fixed and changing. But as they are united 
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with their past, their story becomes a fearful reality, ending finally 
in tragedy. . . . And the audience is left to ponder the question 
as it may. The solemnity of the tale and its dark implications were 
newly caught and admirably communicated in Thomas Van Dycke’s 
production. Upon the most monotonous of the Pirandellian exposi- 
tion, Eugene Powers imposed a vivid variety and an extraordinary 
suggestion of the excitement of the problem at hand. Doris 
Rankin, Paul Guilfoyle and Eleanor Phelps, as three of the Six, 
gave to the charade its contrasts, its lights and shadows of strange- 
ness and familiarity. Walter Connolly’s theatrical manager who 
tries. arbitrarily to fit life into the tawdry conventions of the stage 
was a sharp, hearty portrait, Pirandello’s own jest on the situation 
he has created. . . . But where Pirandello satirized the theatre, 
using farcical means to make fun of its disparity from life, the 
ensemble production lacked his wit. The pyrotechnics dimmed. 
Six Characters, on this its third journey, played a week and a half. 

Constance Collier and the Barrymores, Lionel and John, first 
played Peter [bbetson in this country only fourteen years ago, but 
that rueful romance had already become a museum piece upon its 
return: fragrant but unmistakably old and set apart from today by 
a generation packed with the developments of a new theatre. I[n- 
deed, there is less to be said for Peter Ibbetson as a play than for 
the craftsmanlike Camille; the four acts that Miss Collier and Mr. 
Raphael extracted from the DuMaurier novel falter amid the 
evanescent events of the dream story. But like Camille, it enjoys 
the benefits of its special position. It lingers to take its authentic 
place in the theatre as the vehicle for performances that can be as 
effective as their actors can make them. Precisely as Miss Le Gal- 
lienne, in her Dumas revival, gives to the death scene a quality 
transcending the clap-trap of the play, the finest moments of Peter 
Ibbetson go beyond its purple prose and sad-eyed histrionics. The 
meeting of Peter and the Duchess of Towers in the Inn at Passy is 
instinct with the beauty and force of nostalgia; even the bombastic 
murder of Colonel Ibbetson by his nephew is a scene prepared with 
immense dramatic effectiveness. So you banish plausibility here no 
less than in Berkeley Square, accept the criterion as one of theatri- 
cal enchantment and wait for the high moments. Against every 
detail of a shoddy production which could dull the glow of them, 
a quality of legitimate romance is brought back by Dennis King. 
There are long interludes of theatrical hodge-podge into which Mr. 
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King, Jessie Royce Landis and Valerie Taylor fall without a vestige 
of the selection that shines through really discerning acting of such 
stuff. But when it is at its best, you recognize that such drama 
succeeds according to its cadence; that its emotion is in the sim- 
plicity, directness and frank lull of its appeal to the ear. Mr. 
King, whom the musical comedy stage has claimed in recent years, 
gives it the rich resonance and the superb bearing of his Mercutio 
of half a dozen seasons ago; and Miss Landis, though lacking what 
must have been Miss Collier’s magnificence as the Duchess, for the 
first time transfers the quality of her beauty to that of the mood of 
a play. It can be overlooked, if not quite forgiven, that the transi- 
tions are badly staged and without illusion, in the event one brought 
illusions to be shattered; and that the death scene is not to be saved 
by anyone at all from the absurdity of its swollen pathos. 

But if such drama as Peter I[bbetson has fallen on inimical mod- 
ern days, what then of a triangle play—Bernstein’s M élo—which 
comes from Paris and promptly takes the town? Here is a frank 
melodrama, as its name implies, with its old, old heart on the three 
unashamed sleeves of the wife, the husband and the lover. As 
Arthur Pollock has adapted it, Bernstein’s rearrangement of the 
triangle comes through for the most part with the technical surety, 
the slick finish of a virtuoso who knows precisely how far he may 
go with the materials of triteness. This time the wife, falling in 
love with a famous violinist, tries but fails to poison her husband 
and, committing suicide, lingers on in the memory and music of 
the two men. To reach this end Mé/o passes through a strange 
medley of good and indifferent and astonishingly bad scenes. A 
bright performance polishes the play to the highest radiance to 
which an old fable is susceptible; a staccato production, in many 
scenes, throws a nervous energy around most of its traditional 
triangle course. It is at its best when Bernstein has phrased it 
tersely and when it is played by Edna Best with a certain hard 
careless beauty that is the premise of the play’s melodramatic sus- 
pense. It is at its worst when a deal of eloquent writing tries to 
cast a brave shellac over its pious, death-to-sad-music sentimentality. 
Though Earl Larimore and Basil Rathbone lend its toy emotional- 
ism a near conviction, it is Bernstein who lets the play down in a 
burst of the mawkish banality which no melodrama can endure. 

Like Gods of the Lightning, the Anderson-Hickerson play which 
dramatized the Sacco-Vanzetti case two seasons ago, I. J. Golden’s 
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Precedent was a case of special pleading, an indignant propaganda 
play on an enormity of injustice. As the first writing for the stage 
by Mr. Golden, a St. Louis lawyer and student of the Mooney- 
Billings case, it came to the old Provincetown Theatre replete with 
the faults inherent in most propaganda plays. Its errors faded as 
the virtues of its passionate intensity restored to that little play- 
house a fervor and social importance that have been gone from 
Macdougal Street since the famous Provincetown group scat- 
tered, or moved uptown to failure. Like the best of the Province- 
town plays, it widened and deepened a tiny stage until its limitations 
disappeared. While Precedent bore signs of extensive revision, its 
plan was dramatic in the order in which it arranged its all but un- 
believable facts. It moved swiftly in many scenes where most plays 
of its kind loiter to talk and take the platform. The six scenes of 
the first act laid the foundation of the frame-up with a logic as 
chilling as only documentary evidence can be. The second act, in 
the office of a newspaper editor, warmed to the defence in two scenes 
of well written suspense. A final peroration, in which the play as 
well as the case was restated, was a severe anti-climax, with only 
the momentum of the performance and a carefully cultivated audi- 
ence sympathy to carry it on to the end. But even without the story 
of the Preparedness Day bombing in San Francisco fifteen years ago, 
and the challenge that Precedent made to a sense of actual injustice, 
one suspects that most of the play would have had a strength of its 
own. Walter Hart staged its effects with an emphasis so even and 
self-controlled, and Mr. Golden substituted explanation so carefully 
for invective, that its force was that of a clear statement of fact. Mr. 
Hart’s handling of many players, and his economy of means in 
keeping the materials of the play lucid and the pace fluent, met the 
theme on its own ground as a militant issue. 

Jed Harris, who began his season with two failures, Mr. Gil- 
hooley and The Inspector General, ended it with a sigh in the form 
of The Wiser They Are, a generally innocuous comedy. Its author, 
Mr. Gibney, has started his career in the footsteps of the Philip Barry 
of Holiday and Paris Bound, but the brand of the imitation lies 
heavily on his play. The real comparison stops short with the fact 
that Mr. Barry’s plays could, by stretching a definition, be called 
comedies of manners, having at least a compelling felicity and 
unity of style. Mr. Gibney, working hard at the same materials of 
locale and point of view, salvaged only the external hardness of the 
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Barry comedy formula. With the assistance of some very funny 
lines, The Wiser They Are became a farce of two wary and weary 
young moderns who, having married, distrust each other and 
shrewdly keep other attachments in reserve. The background of 
this fable is, naturally, a New York penthouse, and then a suite 
aboard the Olympic, and the action had the speed with which Mr. 
Harris’s high powered direction can invest any comedy, and par- 
ticularly any farce. It had the benefit also of Osgood Perkins’s 
light touch, which can dryly flick a comedy line or build it toward 
a substantial laugh. Neither factor fought down the monotony 
inherent in a play which was trying very hard to be funny. 


The scattered productions of May and June must come and go 
before the season will end officially. But at this writing (late 
April) it is not too soon to look back across a panorama of eight 
months, and to note that, curiously, they are important for what has 
not happened as well as for the events that have taken place. An 
apology, if one were to be made, would name the economic depres- 
sion which swiftly found its way to the theatre. With a few excep- 
tions, it has not been a year for serious playgoing, or for experi- 
menting with the work of the new native authors whose plays were 
so bravely entered in the lists last Fall. Paradoxically, the musical 
shows have not only failed to dance the blues away, but have lost a 
total sum estimated at $2,000,000. 

Those things which did not happen are quickly mentioned; they 
included such plans as the Actor-Managers’ project for the revival 
of a group of classical plays under the direction of Agnes Morgan; 
the four productions announced by Macgowan and Reed; new plays 
by Paul Green, Elmer Rice, S. N. Behrman, Michael Gold and 
Vincent Lawrence; the importation by Sidney Ross of Meierhold 
and his company. Eugene O’Neill’s new play was not yet ready. 
Maude Adams did not make her sentimental return in the fantasy 
by John Colton. . . .. The skyline was full of air castles. 

Although what began as a season rich in promise, for American 
playwrights developed into a flood of plays imported on the strength 
of their foreign reputation, some new and interesting work came 
intermittently from local craftsmen. Kenyon Nicholson’s Torch 
Song began the season with a play which faltered in its theme of 
sex and religion, but was written out of an acute knowledge of 
regional character materials, and with a sharp awareness of the 
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values of the mid-west idiom. Five Star Final, a play about tab- 
loid newspapers by a former tabloid editor, Louis Weitzenkorn, 
was one of the few which lost its temper and preserved its effect- 
iveness. George S. Kaufman, collaborating this time with Moss 
Hart, made Once In A Lifetime an attack on Hollywood savage 
by keeping it in a vein of such relentless and expert irony that even 
that golden city took to it in a road production. Elizabeth the 
Queen found Maxwell Anderson wanting in the technical success 
of his earlier work, but the blank verse in which he phrased the 
story of Elizabeth and Essex was superbly arranged for recitation 
by Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. Philip Barry’s Tomorrow 
and Tomorrow, a leading success of the season, and an outstanding 
candidate for the Pulitzer Prize, still seems to me to be the falsely 
emotional work of a man with a gift for glibness. Philip Goes 
Forth, the George Kelly play which arrived simultaneously with 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow, had all of the faults and virtues of his 
naturalistic style, but failed at the box office, and Mr. Kelly left for 
Hollywood with despair in his heart for the legitimate theatre. 

The lighter stage fared somewhat more successfully, and most 
of the native veterans were up to their old astute standards. Frank 
Craven’s That’s Gratitude and Rachel Crothers’ 4s Husbands Go 
were two warm, homely, well carpentered comedies with the com- 
mercial value of offending no one. This Is New York proved to be 
Robert E. Sherwood’s best comedy since The Road to Rome, and 
Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Robinson turned in a smashing, 
raucous farce in Oh, Promise Me. New comedy writing talent 
was disclosed in The Vinegar Tree, Paul Osborn’s first play, which 
provided adroitly for the talents of that robust farceuse, Mary 
Boland; Up Pops the Devil was a gay Greenwich Village comedy 
by Albert Hackett and Frances Goodrich. 

The list of new and original plays was a thin one. To supplement 
it and fill out a season, the importations were uncommonly numer- 
ous, as were the revivals. Indeed, scarcely a week passed through- 
out the year in which one or the other did not wander into a new 
land or a new time to seek favor. Of the foreign plays, Vicki 
Baum’s Grand Hotel swiftly became one of the greatest Broadway 
hits of the decade—a striking tragedy, staged surpassingly well by 
Herman Shumlin. The Barretts of Wimpole Street restored Kath- 
arine Cornell to the serious stage and revived her gifts as an actress 
of extraordinary power and subtlety. Mr. Belasco “doctored” two 
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plays from the Hungarian, Dancing Partner and Tonight or Never 
with the studied theatricalism of his craft. Charles Hopkins, with 
a penchant for gentility in the theatre, offered two immaculate pro- 
ductions of two inferior plays, Benn W. Levy’s Mrs. Moonlight 
and A. A. Milne’s Give Me Yesterday. These were the plays that 
“went”. The greater number that failed would furnish a sad study 
in the failure to transport plays in anything approaching their own 
terms; or, as in the case of many ill-fated revivals, the inability to 
reckon on a new and restless generation of playgoers. In the former 
group were Jed Harris’s uncertain treatment of The Inspector 
General, in a fine adaptation by John Anderson, and Gilbert Mil- 
ler’s academic and ruinous direction of the play Marius. The 
reigning hits of other years came back for the most part in faded 
form: Schnitzler’s Anatol, Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton. 

Of the producing organizations, the Theatre Guild, first in the 
resources at its command, has presented six New York productions, 
properly differing in their aim and scope and profoundly varying 
in their quality. Herbert Biberman’s direction of the Soviet play 
Roar, China provided such a production as only the Guild in New 
York is equipped to mount: it came to the Martin. Beck’s large 
stage with its bitter propaganda modified and sensibly transformed 
into theatrical, rather than social, meanings. Mr. Biberman fol- 
lowed Roar, China with his production of Lynn Riggs’s Oklahoma 
folk-play, Green Grow the Lilacs, and then staged what can only 
generously be called an incoherent distortion of Hans Chlumberg’s 
drama of the World War dead, Miracle at Verdun. The three 
plays were Guild material, in keeping with what remains of its 
intentions as an art group. Green Grow the Lilacs was particularly 
valuable for its encouragement of Mr. Riggs as a promising folk- 
playwright after Arthur Hopkins’s aimless production of Roadside 
last Fall. But for one-third of the Guild’s New York program, the 
revival of Getting Married and the production of Claire and Paul 
Sifton’s melodrama, Midnight, there was no discernible excuse. 
Surely these were less than acceptable as a stop-gap for Much 
Ado About Nothing, suddenly and rather mysteriously cancelled 
midway in rehearsals under the direction of Robert Edmond Jones. 
Schnitzler’s The Lonely Way was dropped after its failure out of 
town, although the closing was announced as a postponement. 

After five years in which the Civic Repertory has become the 
most important artistic—and in a sense, commercial—development 
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in the New York theatre, Eva Le Gallienne will close for a vaca- 
tion and a rest for a year. To her stupendous record of 984 per- 
formances of twenty-five plays in four seasons, three new produc- 
tions were added this season: Jean Giraudoux’s Siegfried, in a 
laborious adaptation by Philip Carr; Susan Glaspell’s Alison’s 
House and the revival of Camille. Not all of Miss Le Gallienne’s 
list has been chosen with care—there are plays in it beyond her 
company, or unworthy of it, but in her practical working out of an 
idea in the theatre, her accomplishment has been superb. Hits 
which, like Camille or Romeo and Juliet, could have played to 
continual capacity houses, have been offered four times a week, 
while other and less popular works have had their chance. And 
the “top” has been $1.50. The company, as a whole, has acquired 
the finish and adaptability of good repertory playing, although the 
average of its talent still does not approach that of Miss Le Gal- 
lienne and has consequently thrown a too heavy burden upon her. 

If this can be true of a repertory company, where every oppor- 
tunity is open to balanced development, what of the Broadway 
actor’s plight? Up there, as plays have opened and closed and 
players have hurried from one stage to another, the stars and fea- 
tured players have held their place precariously; and for the rest, 
there have been the countless “bits” and small roles well played by 
actors who may be seen again in weeks or months—or seasons. 
Among the younger players, the emergence of Franchot Tone as the 
young cowboy of Green Grow the Lilacs was, I think, the most 
striking in its development over previous work. The talking pic- 
tures sent back Paul Muni to give a performance of unforgettable 
subtlety and stamina in a misty and inadequate play, Sidney R. 
Buchman’s This One Man, and Eugenie Leontovich and Sam Jaffe, 
in Grand Hotel, created the two most striking portraits of that 
many-peopled spectacle. Miss Cornell’s Elizabeth Barrett and Jane 
Cowl’s Viola found two leading American actresses at their best, 
and Miss Barrymore’s burnt-cork Scarlet Sister Mary a third dis- 
tinguished actress at her ill-judged worst. Complete in their “finish” 
as were such actors of comedy as Noel Coward and Gertrude Law- 
rence in Private Lives, Helen Hayes in Petticoat Influence and 
Arthur Byron in the Molnar divertissement, One, Two, Three, 
Arthur Sinclair’s performance in the title role of Mr. Gilhooley 
disclosed in the power of its creative artistry and acting design a 
range not reached during the year by any actor in any other play. 
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THE LONDON SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


7 HE shrewd dramatic editor of the Observer gives a list of 
five original pieces of distinction that can be seen by visitors 
to London today (and in most cases for months to come). 
They are After All, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, The Im- 
proper Duchess, Tantivy Towers, and To See Ourselves; together 
with the revivals of The Silver Box and The Circle. A notable 
collection, to which I should personally add Clifford Bax’s The 
Venetian at the Little Theatre, now controlled by Maurice Browne, 
Limited, for a series of production on a Guild basis. Not that 
The Venetian is an entirely satisfying play, for the sawdust runs 
freely out of the male characters before the evening is ended, and 
one is left with the impression chiefly of one charming woman, the 
heroine Bianca Cappello who played her part in the Tuscan Court 
of the later sixteenth century. I confess to preferring as dramatic 
characters the unknown or non-existent personages of history, like 
Hamlet, for example. Bianca Capello should be obscure enough 
to be a good subject, free from all the tiresome controversy about 
fact that rages around Queen Elizabeth or Napoleon. She may not 
have been quite the woman that this play makes her out to be; 
but if she was not, then she ought to have been. A footnote after 
the list of characters tries to persuade us quite needlessly that there 
is “very little fiction” in the events of The Venetian. That may be 
what is actually wrong with it. Except for one Cardinal (and 
stage Cardinals of the cynical sort are terribly easy for playwrights 
and actors alike) the people who should be keeping the action 
briskly moving by their imaginative volition have an air of being 
themselves moved by the historical plot. 

What really distinguishes The Venetian from most other plays 
in London is that without any violence being done to the author’s 
conception, the script is treated frankly as theatrical material and 
the direction (by Ellen van Volkenburg) adds something vitally 
important which can no longer be regarded as an accretion to the 
literary text. In design and grouping, in individual movement, 
in the use of colour and music, the interpretation is entirely original. 
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Many authors cannot abide the thought of such treatment being 
applied to their work; and so of course they will not submit their 
plays to such a management. But it is notable that one of the best- 
written plays in London, like The Venetian, should be just the play 
best adapted to distinguished stage treatment. And if any author 
supposes that a distinguished effect can always be gained without 
the producer’s or director’s help, by the spontaneous effort of a 
well-stage-managed cast of actors, he is welcome to the illusion. 
That method applies at the best only to hard-boiled realist plays 
and comedies in the conventional mould. 

The middle piece of Balieff’s Chauve-Souris season, which is 
otherwise housed in a theatre (the new Cambridge) much too big 
for it, is The Queen of Spades, a fantastic tale that almost dispenses 
with an author altogether and is created theatrically by the joint 
direction of Theodore Komisarjevsky and Balieff himself. It has 
of course an excellent plot drawn from Poushkin, and an excellent 
actor in George Hayes who revels in anything remotely resembling 
stage madness, and between them all it contrives to make a strong 
effect. Not a deep or poetic effect, or even a unique effect of style; 
but something out of the common and a credit to Balieff’s artistic 
shrewdness. His little sketches never fail to be witty (or sometimes 
lovely, like the Russian Swing-Song that now takes the place of the 
Toy Soldiers as Balieff’s best effect). 

Next in order of my month’s theatregoing was Aldous Huxley’s 
first original play, The World of Light, given for a series of 
matinées at the Royalty Theatre. This writer could not fail to be 
interesting on the subject of Spiritualism, and we were assured at 
least of an afternoon with a candid and penetrating mind. Huxley’s 
passion for unmasking spiritual shams is no less than Shaw’s pas- 
sion, thirty years ago and today, for unmasking social and institu- 
tional shams; and there is a great deal in common between their 
dramatic methods, though Huxley, lacking the more irrepressible 
kind of wit, has a real emotional pull through his capacity for 
loving and hating his characters. Otherwise it is curious to see 
a novelist, who is influenced by nobody and pursues the statement 
of truth with absolute disregard for any consequences, adopting the 
dramatic form of thirty years ago almost in its entirety. This 
absorbing piece about Spiritualism may prove to be the Widowers’ 
Houses of some new revival of intellectual drama—by which is 
meant drama conceived as interpretation alone. I think Aldous 
Huxley is unlikely to care much about the theatre as an art in 
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itself; he may even have had a qualm or two about the deception 
practised on his audience during the séance scene, when misty 
luminous shapes of the electrician’s invention took the air. For he 
believes with most scientific observers that misty luminous shapes 
do take the air on such occasions, and that mediums do exude mys- 
terious substances which are accompanied by physical phenomena; 
and he differs from the Spiritualist in refusing to attribute any of 
these happenings to the dead, but only to the psychic mind of the 
living. Thus the supposedly dead young man who is in communi- 
cation with his relatives through a medium, and even seems about 
to be materialized in the course of the séance, suddenly turns up 
alive and well and switches on the lights to the confusion of the 
psychic party. This typical Shavian trick is not practised on us 
in a new way, and either the author or the producer has scorned 
even to make it dramatically as effective as it might be; but nobody 
minds because the trick expresses directly and simply what Huxley 
is driving at. And like other dramatists who write to please them- 
selves and tell the truth in their own way, he has found a very 
fresh and vigorous response from his actors; so that very few pieces 
of late can have been as well acted in the round as The World of 
Light, with one outstanding performance by Aubrey Mather as the 
Spiritualist father who interprets all psychic phenomena in the 
religious sense, as primitive man interpreted all physical phe- 
nomena. For my own part I should not like to see a play of this 
kind oftener than once a month, that being my notion of the 
frequency of intellectual washing-day in the theatre; but the work 
is sincere and salutary, and the pleasure of contact with a new 
mind is not one to be missed. 

As one who regularly takes holidays in the Tyrol, and secretly 
and selfishly hopes that not too many tourists will discover that 
region, I am alarmed by the possible effect of two Tyrolean suc- 
cesses now to be seen. Nowhere else in Western Europe, unless 
perhaps in Brittany, are local character and costume so well pre- 
served; and Brittany lacks the vivid light and shade of southern 
mountain landscape that forms the Tyrolean background. This 
field of feathered caps and Lederhosen, snow peaks and sombre 
forests, was bound to be discovered by musical comedy sooner or 
later. In White Horse Inn at the Coliseum it is discovered with 
a vengeance, and now all the world will be rushing off to see 
whether Tyrol is as bright as it is painted. Here is an ordinary 
musical piece, which by dint of superhuman direction by Erik 
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Charell, and super-vivid painting by Ernst Stern, and the vigorous 
effort of two hundred performers including real Tyrolean dancers 
among their number, is given all the virtues of a vast spectacular 
talkie in breathless motion, with the color and dimensions of the 
real stage thrown in. And countless thousands of talkie-goers who 
have scarcely been in a theatre in their lives will come to see it, 
lured in the first instance by the knowledge that it cost a fortune 
and is making another; and having come they may very well 
acquire a taste for the real stage and a distaste for the poor substi- 
tute of photographic spectacle. That is clearly the hope of the 
Coliseum management, which has imported White Horse Inn from 
Berlin; and one wonders why nobody thought before of out-filming 
the film in this fashion. Doubtless many people have thought of it 
—but here the thing is done at last, and we can now wonder what 
the reaction on the stage is going to be. ‘Twenty years ago this 
same theatre, the Coliseum, was able to present a real work of 
theatrical art, Sumurun as directed by the young Reinhardt, and 
that production was memorable both in itself as a thing of beauty 
and for its influence on the minds of all theatrical artists who saw it. 
Such an event is not possible on the Coliseum stage today, or on 
any other of equal resources. In the course of those twenty years 
the film and not the stage has set the pace of presentation; and 
now the big spectacular theatre can no longer set out to produce 
a work of art on its own merits, but must always think of out-doing 
the film on its own ground. That White Horse Inn does well 
enough; and if serious artists like Ernst Stern can be induced to 
work for it, so much the better. I could enjoy this piece again for 
its non-stop liveliness, but most of all for the dancing of the Mar- 
quartsteiner Tyrolean troupe, who happen to be the real thing in 
a world of sophistication. 

Almost at the same time comes C. L. Anthony’s 4utumn Crocus, 
the simple tale of an English schoolmistress of thirty-five who goes 
to Tyrol on holiday and finds romance and disillusionment. There 
is a sensitive quality in this play, especially in the two or three love 
scenes, so reticent and tremulous with the awakening of fine natures. 
Effectively it is almost a duologue between the little schoolmistress 
and the handsome young landlord of the inn, who is never self- 
conscious enough to mention his wife until the word stands sud- 
denly between them. His own awakening to the knowledge that 
he is in love dates also from the speaking of that word—a motive 
that renews the drama and maintains suspense until the end. But 
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all the characters of the background are pleasant people too, and 
their humors are well contrasted, and the brief episode at which 
they assist is at heart dramatically convincing. If Fay Compton’s 
performance has a drawback it is that one can never associate her 
particular radiance, however beautifully simple, with the awaken- 
ing in a woman of first love at thirty-five. Ideally the part should 
be played by a plain woman, who comes into a beauty of her own 
through the experience. It might be played by such a woman oa 
the stage of Middle Europe, but in England the strain upon 
theatrical convention would be too severe. So too might be the 
strain of visible contrast, for the young innkeeper as played by 
Francis Lederer is the handsomest of men. There is no help for 
it, this pair must be Romeo and Juliet, with their Tyrolean balcony 
and all; and let probability go hang. Basil Dean directs the play 
with a fine eye and ear alike; though sometimes he permits his 
players, or they permit themselves, expressive gestures that belong 
to the world of the film. Certain lingering movements, certain 
turns of the head at the conclusion of a scene seem to obey the 
stern command “Hold it!” which we imagine to ring continually 
through the studio. . . . This Autumn Crocus remains a flower; 
and it deserves well. 

Everybody enjoys an evening with Marie Tempest, which is all 
that Five Farthings at the Haymarket pretends to be. A comedy 
verging on the extreme of thinness, which is dissolution at the 
worst in empty air and at best in laughter. And at His Majesty’s, 
Sybil Thorndike in Saint Joan draws the town once more. 


GERMAN STAGE AND TALKIE 


By CURT HAENSEL 


HE talkie reached Germany about a year later than it 

| struck the States. At first, it proved to be a big sensation 

and it behooved everyone to go to see it, or rather to hear 

it. But after the fourth or fifth picture the novelty had worn off 

and German theatre audiences attached no greater importance to 

the talkie than they had attached to the silent movie. To know 

how little this was one must understand the special relation of the 
German public to their theatres. 

There are in Germany four different kinds of theatres. The 

court-theatres, which formerly were subsidized by the court or per- 
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The theatre at Darmstadt, whose productions are illustrated here 
and on pages 469-474, is a notable example of the progress made 
in some of the former provincial court theatres of Germany of 
which Mr. Haensel’s article speaks. These photographs of Goethe’s 
tragic chronicle show how ingeniously a set may be converted. 
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Two scenes from the Darmstadt Theatre’s production of Goering’s 
The South Pole Expedition of Captain Scott. (All photographs by 


Hermann Collmann, Darmstadt ) 
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sonally by the ruler, today are supported by the state and are called 
state theatres. Civic theatres are maintained by the various mu- 
nicipalities in accordance with their size and wealth. There are 
private theatres which cultivate an artistic repertory to keep intact 
an established tradition of theatre-art. And, finally, there are 
theatres which are strictly business enterprises, presenting operet- 
tas, comedies and farces. These “shows” are presumed to amuse 
the “tired business-man” but they are often productions of good 
quality with first-class actors and directors and with fine stage- 
settings. 

Through long association with one or another of these organiza- 
tions the general public in Germany has been educated to the 
legitimate theatre. The circles composed of the old order of so- 
ciety have a loyalty to the art which is based either on tradition 
or on a renewed intellectual interest and is restricted only by their 
limited means in times which have brought about great changes 
for them. The working-classes, on the other hand, have, through 
the workingmen’s theatre-movement, become loyal supporters of 
the theatre out of cultural aspiration. Still another audience group 
is composed of season-ticket holders, like the American opera audi- 
ence, except that in Berlin, for instance, they belong to an organ- 
ization comprising several theatres which have combined for the 
purpose of securing subscriptions. 

Even from this outline of the nature of the German theatre- 
going public, the inference is clear that in Germany, more than in 
other countries, organized groups support the theatre. And aside 
from the typical theatre-goer, strictly political organizations must 
also be taken into consideration, such as the ones which constitute 
the audience of the revolutionary theatre in the big cities, espe- 
cially in Berlin. 

It was therefore a simple matter for the theatre to maintain itself 
in the days of the silent motion-picture, and except for those ad- 
herents whose financial situation prevented their attendance, its 
audience ranks remained intact. 

The silent movie appealed, in its entire structure, to the masses 
only, and was adapted (oftentimes far too much to be effective) to 
the taste and intelligence of the uneducated classes. A person of 
intelligence might go to a movie, now and then, on some special 
occasion, to see a scenic picture or a detective thriller or some his- 
torical romance from the days of the French revolution, but such 
incidental deviations did not divert one’s serious interest in the 
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theatre, any more than a visit to a cabaret or a vaudeville per- 
formance might. In some small cities, it was even considered im- 
proper to go to a movie; it simply was not done. In many a small 
German “residence-town” (seat of a former royal ruler) when 
one did attend, one did not tell the neighbors that one had been 
so undignified. On my trips through Southern Germany I have 
spoken to owners of motion-picture houses, who told me that often 
when school-teachers desired to see a certain motion-picture, they 
would sneak in through some side-door when the house was dark 
so that no one would know. The school-principal or the Bishop 
would have been severely shocked at such frivolity. Of course 
the conditions in certain German provincial towns must not be 
over-emphasized. And what is true of Ingolstadt in Bavaria, for 
instance, does not necessarily apply to some industrial town in 
Saxony, where the movie may be respectable and in good standing. 

If some of those who read this should happen to go to Berlin 
in the near future, they may be inclined to doubt the correctness 
of all these assertions, for they will see the large motion-picture 
houses in the best amusement districts crowded every night, which 
hardly indicates a lack of enthusiasm. But Berlin, with its four 
million inhabitants is by no means Germany, and is far less repre- 
sentative of the general mentality of Germany than Paris is of 
France. The different countries of which Germany is composed, 
although the various kings and rulers have been discarded, retain 
their individuality and still desire to lend to each of their capitals 
the stamp of an individual culture, so that even today it is impos- 
sible to judge Germany according to the standards of Berlin, Ham- 
burg or Munich. 

Generally speaking, the silent motion picture did not infringe 
upon the importance and influence of the theatre and the talkie 
has done no more. When one hears that this or that city is plan- 
ning to discontinue its civic theatre in the coming season, the 
reasons for such a step are primarily of a financial nature and be- 
long to the same category which induces a city administration to 
cut down on all public expenditures, including museums, hospi- 
tals, new school-buildings. Formerly, one million marks (two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars) was no unusual sum for a city 
the size of Milwaukee to grant as a subvention for its civic theatre 
(including opera and operetta). In times as difficult as the pres- 
ent, it is not surprising that because of a city’s strained finances, 
reductions and cancellations are made even at the risk of eliminat- 
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ing civic opera, for instance, which is the most expensive depart- 
ment of a civic theatre. 

Another evidence that the theatre occupies a position in the cul- 
tural life of Germany far superior to that of the motion-picture 
is the fact that governmental regulations regarding censorship and 
taxation are far less rigid for the theatre than for the movie. Since 
1918 there has been no censorship for the theatre in Germany, 
whereas there was only a short period, just after the revolution- 
ary upheaval, during which there was no film censorship, and to- 
day every motion-picture is required to pass a strict board of na- 
tional censors. In judging a motion-picture the following censor- 
ship classifications are made: Educational and nature pictures, as 
well as pictures with a story-plot which are of educational value, 
are exempt from taxation, and children under eighteen years of 
age are permitted to attend. So-called art-pictures, pictures with 
artistic merit, are granted a reduction in taxes (usually the motion- 
picture theatre manager pays a nine percent tax for such pictures) ; 
but not every art-picture carries permission to admit children un- 
der eighteen. The largest classification includes the ordinary fea- 
ture picture with a story, for which a fifteen percent tax is re- 
quired, and children are admitted or prohibited according to the 
contents. None of these regulations exist for the theatre. 

In general, it is true that the degree of culture of the theatrical 
manager, whether he is an artistic director in the employ of the 
city or state, or an independent producer is far greater than that 
of the motion-picture producer. The inner workings of theatre 
and film, behind the scenes, so to speak, present two entirely dif- 
ferent spheres. The energy at work, even the artistic impulse, 
may be as intense in the one field as in the other, but the intellec- 
tual background, and the goal are different. 

Theatrical criticism is also fundamentally different from motion- 
picture criticism. ‘Theatrical criticism in Germany is entirely un- 
influenced by the advertising interests of a newspaper. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the critics are ordinarily not reporters but creative 
writers, whose work often belongs to the literary product of the 
times, as for instance, Alfred Kerr, of the Berliner Tageblatt. Not 
that unfair and biased criticisms are not often the order of the day, 
as they are everywhere else, from personal prejudices, rivalries, 
cliques, enmities between literary groups; but never is a theatrical 
criticism written to advertise a play or exploit its merits. 

Motion-picture criticism is of a different kind. With some ex- 
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ceptions, it is more or less dependent on business and political in- 
terests. It often happens that there is a close connection between 
a big producing company and a newspaper. Also, it is possible 
that a motion-picture will be praised or rejected by a critic in 
accordance with the political convictions of his newspaper. There 
is a movement on foot to create independent motion-picture criti- 
cism, but the film industry is in constant conflict with such plans, 
because it claims that its business and financial interests would be 
jeopardized. 

And as for the actor! That the talkie brought with it a certain 
change in the method of casting is of course natural. Many actors 
from the legitimate stage, who formerly never, or rarely, played 
in the movies are now frequently engaged in the talkies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many actors, among them very prominent ones, while 
appearing on the legitimate stage every night are busy in the 
motion-picture studios during the day. (There are no matinée- 
performances during the week). ‘This works out very well, in 
practice, because Berlin, which has more important theatres than 
any other city in Germany, naturally attracts the largest number 
of good actors, and it is, at the same time, the centre of motion- 
picture production. But even those motion-picture actors who owe 
their fame to the screen alone are ambitious to appear on the legiti- 
mate stage in order to impress the more cultured theatre audi- 
ences and the theatrical critics. It is a matter of pride with them 
to assert themselves artistically. So, recently, Emil Jannings re- 
turned to the stage for a limited engagement. Marlene Dietrich 
is planning a stage re-appearance, Harry Liedtke, beloved among 
German movie-fans though practically unknown in the United 
States, toured all Germany, with his own company, in the part of 
Lord Goring in The Ideal Husband, and Mady Christians has 
been playing on the stage and working in the movies the entire 
season. 

All of these illustrations point to the fact that in Germany the 
talkie will for a long time be unable to encroach upon the theatre 
and that the theatre will hold its own, provided only that financial 
conditions do not grow worse. Machinery and technical appli- 
ances, no matter how admirable and remarkable their achieve- 
ments, can never be more than a substitute in the field of art or 
replace the magnetism radiating from artist to audience. 
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In contrast to most other countries the art life of Germany is 
not centered in a single city. There are, for example, over a 
hundred cities which have their own permanent theatre ensem- 
bles, playing drama and opera throughout the whole year. The 
comment of a German writer on the new work of the provincial 
theatres, and especially that of the Darmstadt theatre is 
expressed on the following pages: 
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‘‘Each of these theatres is under the direction of an ‘Inten- 
dant’ who holds complete artistic control. Each has its 
own artistic character. Several smaller stages have come 
into special notice during the last few years through their 
modern methods of production. Among these is the theatre 
of the chief industrial city of the Rhine, Essen, whose pro- 
ductions are under the direction of Rudolf Schultz-Dorn- 
burg. Another is the theatre of the small city of Darm- 
stadt, formerly the court residence of Hessen, a community 
noted for its art and cultural life. It is the home of Graf 
Keyserling and his school of philosophy and has today per- 
haps the most modern theatre of the continent.” 
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‘Under the leadership of ‘Intendant’ Ebert a number of 
young artists have developed their own styles in Darm- 
stadt. Foremost among these, perhaps, the directors 
Rabenalt and Haenal and the stage designer Reinking, all 
of whom broke definitely with tradition. In no other 
theatres have the worn out conventions of an older theatre 
been more brilliantly supplanted.”’ 
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‘There is, to begin with, a rich new repertory—operas by 
Hindemith, Krenek, Weill, Berg, De Falla, and so forth— 
and old works have been given new life through a new form. 
The outstanding quality of the production is the elimination 
of all unessentials, the simplest stage construction and the 
varied use of projected scenery.” 

















THE TROUBADOUR 








‘Works of an earlier period which handle universal human 
problems have been modernized but those which are impor- 
tant only because they represented the spirit of their day 
are recreated in that spirit. Sometimes by the stylization 
of these older plays entirely new values are developed, 
heightening the intention of the author. As dangerous as 
this principle is, it is carried through in Darmstadt with 
extraordinary taste.” 








ELISABETH OF ENGLAND 
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‘The work of this group has had another important result. 
: The small town public, entirely lacking in snobism, which turned 
: its back sharply against these modern ways at first, has grad 
) ually been convinced of their artistic value and follows the 
production of this stage with a livelier interest than do audi- 





ences in most other dramatic centers.” 
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A WORLD DANCE CONGRESS 


By ADOLPH BOLM 


OME time ago the management of the Chicago World’s 
Fair, planned for 1933, asked me to submit to them a project 
for a world Dance Congress, of which they had heard me 

speak. The request came as a surprise, for contrary to what is 
true in Europe, and has been for centuries, there is, in America, 
astonishingly little public interest in the dance as an art. But the 
idea tempted me. Before giving any real thought to how such 
a program might be worked out technically or financially, I have 
given way with all enthusiasm to a vision of what such a plan 
might include if everything desirable were possible. And in prin- 
ciple, my project has been accepted. 

In the International Expositions of the past, as well as in the 
recent World’s Fairs both in Europe and in America, the dance 
has been represented chiefly by exotic entertainment, offered by 
races of the Far and Near East, tribal or folk dances, lending a 
highly colorful and fascinating touch to such exhibitions. Writers, 
painters, musicians and choreographers have been inspired by the 
spectacles and have immortalized their impressions in their own 
creative works. But rarely have great minds or creative artists of 
the dance been given opportunities at such exhibitions to display 
the dance in its finest forms or to its full advantage. 

At the Chicago World’s Fair I want to see as many as possible 
of the dances which the nations of the world have created through 
many centuries; and also all the forms of the dance of the theatre. 
The exposition is planned to continue for six months, with certain 
activities organized before the official opening and probably going 
on after the official closing. This should give ample time for the 
development and expression of the dance idea. 

To prepare such a gigantic and unique event, I suggest that we 
enlist the interest of recognized authorities on the dance as to what 
would constitute a significant contribution from each country, 
which folk dance or ballet or other organizations, groups or in- 
dividuals should represent the art of each nation, which works of 
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the past—ballets, pantomimes, pageants—should be revived and 
which contemporary or new works should be prepared. 

There is an extraordinary variety of forms of the dance that 
should of course be included. There are the traditional dances of 
the East—India, China, Japan, Java, Cambodia, Arabia, Egypt. 
Dances of gypsies of many different countries. Dances of primi- 
tive races. The American Indians should have the opportunity to 
present their dances and rituals on a large scale and true to tradi- 
tion. As the exposition will continue for many months, the Indians 
will be able to present their sacred and secular ceremonies at ap- 
propriate seasons with all the traditional and spectacular splendor. 
Very few foreigners and, alas, fewer Americans, know of the 
wealth of their folklore, of its stupendous interpretations through 
rhythm, motion and color, of the spiritual relation of this magnifi- 
cent race to the forces of nature. For such demonstrations, copies 
of authentic architecture may be built as an appropriate back- 
ground, one may hope by the Indians themselves. 

European and North and South American folk dances should 
surely be included, with a prominent place given to the English 
Folk Dancing Society founded by Cecil Sharp. The several 
American branches of this society and those of England may well 
combine to present the many variations of those delightful dances 
of which there exist such an amazing store. No folk dance festival 
can be complete without the Scandinavians; their societies should 
be well represented. 


In the various forms of the theatrical and concert dance, we 
hope to have the participation of many representative artists, 
already known in America, such as Argentina, Kreutzberg, Mary 
Wigman, Laban and others who have expressed their hope of com- 
ing to the Exposition, some of them bringing complete ensembles 
and elaborate productions. The distressing news of the passing of 
the beloved Anna Pavlova, which has come as a shock to the 
world, brought an inestimable loss to the art of the dance of which 
she was a unique and perfect exponent. With her consummate 
passion to express the spiritual quality of the dance, of which she 
was the living symbol, with her genius, her pure style, her perfec- 
tion of technique, she was able to arouse the best in the souls of 
the most humble and the most sophisticated in her audience. Her 
genius stimulated a love for the dance in multitudes of young peo- 
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ple all over the world. I was eagerly awaiting her visit to Amer- 
ica this fall to plan her appearance at the World’s Fair. Her place 
there cannot be filled, but it may be possible to use the occasion to 
commemorate her life and her art. 

Another of my great disappointments is that the late Serge de 
Diaghilev will not be there to bring his organization to us. We 
had hoped to present the most significant ballets of his repertory 
in an historical cycle, which would have been intensely interesting 
from the point of view of the development of the modern dance 
during the last twenty-five years. In spite of his death we still 
hope to reassemble a company made up of former members of his 
organization, and to have such ballet masters as Fokine and 
Massine revive and present some of his most striking and signifi- 
cant contributions. There is a feast in store for all lovers of music 
and painting who hear and see again the chef d’oeuvres of such 
geniuses as Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stravinsky, Ravel, Prokofieff, De 
Falla, Bakst, Picasso, Matisse, Derain, Larionoff, Chirico, Lau- 
rencin. We have hopes of securing the original productions which 
are held in Paris and London. 


In addition to works by European composers we hope to present 
those of the American moderns—Copland, Eichheim, Jacobi, 
Gruenberg, Gershwin, Henry Cowell, John Alden Carpenter, Roy 
Harris—and to revive American Ballets like Carpenter’s Birthday 
of the Infanta and Skyscrapers. 

The works presented will range from solos to great ensembles. 
They will be prepared in collaboration with the great designers. 
They will be accompanied by large or small orchestras, soloists, 
songs or choirs, poetry and light. 

Well in advance of the Exposition I will train a ballet company 
of about seventy-five dancers to present several new works now 
in process of preparation. This group will have flexibility of style 
and technical equipment enough for the use of other choreogra- 
phers, who come without their own companies. 

Thus, the dance, the greatest synthesis of art, will have the op- 
portunity to reveal itself as a unique and universal manifestation of 
the creative genius of our age. 

We intend to present Walt Whitman’s magnificent poem pageant 
Salut au Monde with music by Charles T. Griffes, originally pre- 
sented at the Neighborhood Playhouse and for it to make use of 
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the various groups of dancers who will come from the Orient and 
Europe. 

We hope to see the best productions of the Denishawns, Irene 
Lewisohn, Martha Graham, Anna Duncan, Doris Humphrey, 
Agnes de Mille, Ruth Page—and their groups, and others who will 
develop and create important dance compositions. 

Besides the forms of pure art we expect to use the dance for 
spectacular entertainment and ceremonial purposes. There will 
be historical pageants, mission plays and water pageants on the 
lagoons, which are to form an important part of the Exposition 
grounds. These aquatic pageants will be staged with all splendor, 
and with the full effects of modern light technique. It is hoped 
to include native songs and dances in all ceremonials of welcome 
to important foreign personages, letting the universal languages 
of art take the place—to as large an extent as possible—of the 
speeches of former expositions. 

Programs will also include the more popular aspects of theatri- 
cal and musical comedy dancing under the supervision of leading 
producers. I am immensely interested to observe in these dances 
influences and adaptations from the ballet technique, as well as 
characteristic national movements, from the Russian, Spanish, 
Hungarian. There will be athletic feats and acrobatics, related to 
the dance as in classic Greek times, and there will be a full expres- 
sion of the dance of the Negro, with its humor, its dynamic 
rhythms, its extreme sentimentality to inspire the supremely youth- 
ful, vigorous and spontaneous American dancer to continued new 
creations. 

It will be of importance to have a theatre in which to show 
dance films collected throughout the world; galleries for exhibi- 
tions of painting and sculpture relating to the dance, a library of 
the dance with lectures on the subject by poets, writers, leaders in 
the dance. A dance academy should be established where teachers 
and dancers can demonstrate their methods and teach. 


In this generation of great political and economic upheavals, all 
the arts, including the dance, have been vitally affected. It is still 
too early to predict the permanent results of the change. Unfor- 
tunately there exists in the western world today a tendency to tear 
down blindly all traditions of the dance. The unrest and bewild- 
erment has contaminated American dancers. Dissension, friction 
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and antagonism disturb their creativeness. But like the other arts, 
the dance has had its Classicism, its Romanticism, periods of dec- 
adence and renaissance, yet although new forms are created it 
survives eternally. 

A world exposition should be the best possible opportunity to 
bring a clarity of style into all new forms and to harmonize modern 
dance and its traditions. It should moreover, in contrast to the 
trudge of our modern dance halls, emphasize the value of the dance 
as a living and beautiful art. 

















Sea Gull, danced by M. Senia 
Gluck—a drawing by Felicia Sorel 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE BROAD- 
CAST PLAY 


By VAL GIELGUD 


HE rather peculiar machinery at Savoy Hill which is at 
the disposal of the author and the producer in the han- 
dling of plays transmitted by wireless, in England, is, I 
believe unique.* Neither in Germany, where there exists a very 
high standard of play writing for the microphone, nor in America, 





*See also: The Broadcast Play, November 1930; The Actor and the Broadcast Play, 
February 1931, by Val Gielgud. 
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where, as far I can gather, the broadcast play has yet to find any- 

thing approaching real favour, is the Savoy Hill system of multi- 

i yi ple studios, controlled by, and centralised upon the Dramatic Con- 

| trol Panel, in operation. In fact, I believe it is true that at present 

the Dramatic Control Panel does not exist in any other national 

system of broadcasting. Now this Panel is merely a controlling 

and mixing unit, by means of which the producer who sits before | 

it draws together the threads making up the pattern of his pro- | 

duction according to his general plan. | 
The origin of the idea of multiple studios arose, in the first in- 

stance, from the fact that in the earliest stages of broadcasting play i 

production, it was recognized that a certain amount of musical 

background could play a most important part, and that, with the 

limited size of the studios available, it was impossible, both from 

the point of view of general balance of sound, and from that of the 

comfort of the actors concerned, to have both the orchestra and the 

cast in the same studio. The actors could not hear themselves 

speak, and the problem of engineering and balance was almost in- 

soluble. Thereupon some ingenious person conceived a method 

by which two studios should be used, one for the orchestra and one 

for the cast; that the output of these two studios should be mixed 

on some central point, and then transmitted as a whole. But it was 

clear that some responsible agency should be in charge at this 

| central controlling point, in whose hands it should lie to decide as 

, to how much of the products of the two different studios should 

be actually transmitted. This responsible agency could only be the 

producer. From this beginning it was a short and obvious step to 

increase the number of studios, and enlarge by their separation into 

isolated localities the number of factors which could by mixing 

and controlling be brought together for the elaboration of broad- 

cast plays. By means of the present Dramatic Control Panel it is 

possible, though not in most cases desirable, to use as many as nine 

studios, and by thus dividing to rule simultaneously two or three 

musical combinations, the cast, a narrator, sound effects, and so 

forth. 
It may be useful to summarize here the course which a radio 

play takes between the beginning of rehearsal and a transmission. 

There is a strong tendency, and in my opinion, an absolutely justi- 

fiable tendency, for the amount of rehearsal given to broadcast 

ai plays to increase continually. Not so long ago four or five re- 
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hearsals were considered ample. To-day eight or ten is usual, and 
a dozen by no means unknown. In the earlier stages, the producer 
takes his actors by themselves in their single studio. First of all 
the play is read and discussed, then it is rehearsed strictly from the 
acting point of view, with the producer still in personal contact, 
listening by means of headphones in a sound-proof box with a glass 
window. During this period, at different times of the day, the 
producer is discussing his musical arrangements with his conductor, 
who in turn is rehearsing his orchestra in a separate studio; and the 
Effects Section is practising enthusiastically different methods of 
conveying a railway smash, the cry of sea-gulls, or the Battle of 
Waterloo. 

When this preliminary work in its isolated compartments has 
been to some extent accomplished, the producer leaves his cast and 
for his later rehearsals goes down to the laboratory-like room 
which contains the Dramatic Control Panel. Having rehearsed 
his cast, his music, and his effects, he must now rehearse himself. 
The various ingredients have to be mixed and correlated and for 
the first time the main conception of the play, its rhythm and its 
sound pattern, begin to appear. The Panel itself bears some 
resemblance to the key board of an organ, except that in place of 
notes the radio dramatic producer is faced by nine round black 
knobs, each of which controls the volume of sound from a separate 
studio proportionately as they are turned clockwise. Above each 
of these knobs there is a small red light whenever the studio is 
‘alive’, that is to say, when it is being used in a production. Imme- 
diately on the producer’s left is a small board inclined at an angle, 
upon which are nine light switches, numbered and corresponding 
with the nine control knobs, which lead to a green light in each 
studio. It is by means of these green lights that the producer 
from the Panel gives cues to his actors, to his orchestra, or to his 
Effects men as to when to start their separate activities. Imme- 
diately over the central knob of the Panel is a telephone (which 
in the new Broadcasting House will be a microphone) on a long 
movable arm, through which, by the alteration in position of a 
switch attached to the Panel, the producer can, during rehearsals, 
speak on a return circuit to the various studios. In addition, there 
is at the extreme right of the Panel, a telephone giving direct 
communication with the engineers in the main Control Room 
which governs all programme items broadcast. 
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If this explanation has not seemed impossibly complicated, it 
should be fairly obvious that, unlike the producer in the theatre, 
whose job is done when the curtain rises on his first night, the 
producer of a broadcast play remains the central hinge on which 
the success of all his work must turn from the beginning of a trans- 
mission to the end. The segments of his production are isolated 
one from the other, the actors cannot hear their musical back- 
grounds, the orchestra is unheeding of the actors, only the studio 
managers with their headphones linked to the main circuit know 
what is happening as a whole, and, tied as they are to their individ- 
ual studios, they can have no influence outside their own small 
sphere. It is the producer with a loud speaker facing him on the 
far side of the Panel, who has to trust to his own readiness of ear 
and hand to guide his play and bring it into a generally and com- 
pletely harmonious relationship. From this there has arisen a 
conflict of opinion between two schools of producers. Some prefer 
—indeed, insist upon—the assistance of a second specially trained 
individual combining some musical and engineering knowledge, 
who actually handles the Panel under their instructions; and for 
this school there is much to be said, on the principle that it is 
extremely difficult to do two things competently at once, and 
though the handling of the Panel is little more complicated than 
the driving of a car, it needs too much concentration for the 
handler of the Panel to be able to give adequate attention to the 
play as it comes through the loud speaker. In particular is this 
true at rehearsals. It is very difficult to give light cues, to fade 
musical items into speech and speech into effects and at the same 
time give the necessary watchfulness to inflections and timing. 
Other producers, however, say that Panel work can only be a 
purely mechanical operation; that it is those seconds which must 
elapse between the producer’s giving instructions to the man at the 
Panel and the latter putting them into operation that are always 
the vital seconds; that the mechanical operations become, as it 
were, second nature arising automatically from the impressions 
received in the producer’s mind by the way in which the play is 
going, and it is certainly true that there have been extremely bril- 
liant effects of production achieved by what can only be called 
flashes of inspiration carried out in immediate action by a producer 
handling his own Panel in the course of transmission. Probably 
the solution of this difficulty depends upon the personal tempera- 
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ments of different producers, for both schools have good and bad 
results to which they can point, supporting their arguments. 

The broadcast production of The Tempest, on February 22nd 
last, provided an interesting example of the mould into which 
drama is run for the purposes of broadcast transmission. Originally, 
the impulse to broadcast the play arose from the fact that under 
Mr. Harcourt Williams’ direction at the Old Vic four perform- 
ances of peculiar brilliance were given in this play: Mr. John 
Gielgud’s Prospero, Mr. Leslie French’s Ariel, Mr. Ralph Rich- 
ardson’s Caliban, and Mr. George Howe’s Trinculo. It was felt 
to be eminently desirable that an opportunity should be given 
to the widest possible audience to gain at any rate some idea of the 
quality of these individual performances. But starting with this 
end in view, it speedily became apparent that a great opportunity 
would be missed if an attempt was made to do no more than convey 
a secondhand notion of the play as it was performed on the stage. 

The first difficulty with which the radio producer was faced was 
the question of length. At the Old Vic The Tempest played for 
two hours and a half. Experience has proved that except under 
the most exceptional conditions it is impossible to hold the atten- 
tion of listeners for a dramatic work for more than roughly one 
hour and a half. It was therefore necessary to reduce the play to 
this length. Rather than accomplish this by line-by-line cutting, 
which seems almost comparable to putting a play to death by the 
Chinese method of a thousand cuts, Mr. E. A. Harding, who was 
responsible for the broadcast adaptation of the play, removed a 
sub-plot bodily—to wit, the conspiracy of the Lords against Alonso 
after the shipwreck—and divided the play into a prologue, consist- 
ing of the scene on board ship in the storm, and seven scenes. Of 
the latter, the first, the fourth and the last were laid in the clearing 
before Prospero’s cell, the second and sixth on the foreshore, and 
the third and fifth on separate remote parts of the island. The 
setting of these scenes was accomplished by a mixture of music 
and sound effects, the latter for the most part produced by means 
of gramaphone records. The storm background was entirely musi- 
cal, and the Islanders—that is to say, Ariel, Caliban, and Prospero 
in his capacity as magician, as opposed to Prospero the erstwhile 
Milan—had each of their entrances stamped thematically with an 
appropriate motif. On the other hand, the scenes concerned speci- 
fically with the castaways were set and stamped by sound effects— 
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in the case of the foreshore by the swell and beating of surf and 
the distant crying of gulls, in the case of Ferdinand and his love 
scenes with Miranda, by a very distant singing and twittering of 
birds. Five studios were in operation, containing respectively the 
cast, the orchestra, the special effects gramophones, ordinary effects, 
and finally the echo room attached to the cast studio. It should 
perhaps be explained that an echo room is an entirely empty room 
containing only a loud speaker and a microphone. It can easily 
be imagined that by transmitting speech through a room of this 
type the addition of varying intensity of echo to that speech pro- 
duces most astonishingly varied results. Particularly in the case 
of this production, the addition of a very slight intensity of echo 
was invaluable in the scene on board the ship, enabling the pro- 
ducer to differentiate between, as it were, the ‘long shots’ of the 
shipmaster and bos’n calling to the sailors—with echo—and the 
‘close-up’ of the dispute between Gonzalo and the bos’n—without 
echo—while towards the end of the play the problem of establish- 
ing the perspective of the scene in which Prospero reveals Ferdi- 
nand and Miranda playing chess was to some extent obviated by 
the addition of considerable echo to the few lines of the lovers 
which placed them in an entirely separate position vis-a-vis the 
listener from that of Prospero and the other castaways. 

The evocation of the supernatural shapes and the masque were 
both treated purely musically. As a further example of an attempt 
to achieve perspective, Ariel and Ferdinand, in their scene with 
the famous songs, were separated, Ariel going for that scene alone 
to the studio with the orchestra. Each studio, of course, has very 
varying acoustic properties, and the result was, to some extent, to 
produce the two voices on quite different oral planes. 

An interesting foot-note to the production is the fact that the 
pace throughout tended to be too slow for ideal microphone work, 
mainly because the principal characters, coming almost directly 
from the stage performances, tended to wait for their effects to 
‘get over’, and knowing their parts, did not, as is generally the 
case, read them from their scripts. 
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THE GRAND OLD DAYS 
An Album with Notes 


N one of the books that passed under the auctioneer’s hammer 
this Winter there was inserted an autograph letter from 
Lester Wallack to one of his intimates in the theatre who 
had gone abroad—Dion Boucicault, if memory serves right. The 
letter began with an account of the season’s production difficulties 
and financial incertitudes which might well have been written in 
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The cartoon depicts a representative New 
York audicnce as it may be secn on many a night 








a line with none of 
he has secured & 


D. O. Mills, Wright S.n'ord and Jose Mora. 
The third row begins with Dr. Hammond, 


Laura Keene famous. In the first row of the 
audience, beginning atthe centre aisle (bottom 


at Wallack’s Theatre, The present noticeable 
assemblage bas gathered to pay tribute to the 
veteran actor, Lester Wallazck, whom the artist 
lias caught io one of his favorite poscs, with thut 
jaunty, nonchalant air that causes one to forget 
the many years he has left behind him. 
Directiy peneath the actor the none less 
veteran 





of the picture) and moviag towards the boxes, sit 
Algernon 8. Sullivan, Ger. Daniel F. Sickles, 
Gen. Alex. Shaler, Charles J. Osborne, Henry 
Clews, Gen. Lloyd S. Aspinwall, Rufus Hatch and 
the Marquis de Leuvilic. 

In the second row, also beginning from the 
bottom of the picture,are Henry Bergh, Clar- 





whose arms are cburact:ristically folded. Be- 
side him sits a lady, and then come 
in the’ same order Theodore flavemeyer, 
Jadge Burrett, Sidney Dillon, Juége Arnoux, 
William Winter, Gen. Varnum,ex-Mayor Cooper 
and Joseph Keppler. Mr. Frederick Coudert, 
the gentleman with the Dundrearys on the ex- 
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Inthe fifth row, beginning with Herman Uel- 
tichs, who sits behind Jay Gould, William K. 
Vanderbilt, William M. Connor, Col. Geo. Bliss, 
Judge Brady, David Dudley Field, Frank Work, 
W. A. Croffut'and four others, regarding whose 
identity history is silent. The audience seated 
beyond the fifth row are supposed to be lost in 
the bazy distance, with the exception of Robert 
L. Cutting, who sits behind Herman Oelrichs and 
W. Chase, F.S. Church aud James L. Ford, dpe 
row further back, 
























































The proscenium box nearest the stage is occu- 
pied by August Belmont. his son Perry, two 
ladies and an unknown friend with a monocle; 
the second box, by William H. Vanderbilt, his 
uncle Jacob, familiarly known as“ Capt. Jake ;" 
his son Cornelius and two ladies, 

Inaline beneath the Vanderbilt box will be 
readtly recognized a number of men about town 
and journalists. The names in the order in which 
they stand are Stewart, Frederick 
Gebhard, Augustus Heckler, Amory Hodges, 





Joseph Howard, Maurice Minton, Joseph Parkes 
J, W. Keller, and last; but not least-4n the far 
far distance beside tie rich piush curtain~Wm 
RB. Cutting. 

Every theatre-guer will readily recognize the 
faces in the cartoon, and at tne same time will 
observe how thoroughly cosmopolitan the auili- 
ence is, Some are leaders in society and often 
head the setsina German, Others are familiar 
to the turf and other gentlemanly sports, while 
mauy ade distinguished for charitable labora, __ 
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the year 1931. It added the news 
of the day and contained this 
sentence: “Awful Dad was a 
great success last night. Ours was 
too high a horse for them to ride.” 
Awful Dad a great success in the 
grand old days, and Ours, Tom 
Robertson’s hack play, too high a 
horse for the distinguished audi- 











Mrs. Farren, above; Mrs. George 
Vernon, right; Annie Deland, below; 
three favorites of older days. 





























ence at Wallack’s. It hardly 
needs a perusal of that familiar 
script, which has served so many 
stock companies so well since it 
first saw the light at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre in London in 
1866 to see that, in spite of what 
memory and old men tell us of 
the great plays of the grand old 
days, our theatre today at its best, 
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“My dear, I do not think the rules of this house are very hard rules; but, such as they are, 
they must be obeyed. I can not compel you to serve Heaven from your heart ; but while you are 
beneath this roof you must keep up the appearance of doing so.”—The MasSachusetts mill owner's 
remonstrance with his newly-errived daughter-in-law—the willful child of fashion—in Mr. Daty’s. 
Play of Pique, now being acted in the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 











the theatre of our day that is on the level of what Lester Wallack’s 
was in his day, is incomparably higher, so far as the standard of 
plays goes. 

Yet there was undoubtedly something as vital to a theatre as 
good plays which Wallack’s Theatre and the other famous play- 
houses of our best remembered days had and which our theatre 
has completely lost. And what that is, these pictures show. The 
William Bradley Studios, on whose thrones so many kings have 
sat, found them and more like them in a clean-up this Winter and let 
us borrow them. One cannot contradict their evidence. 

In the audience (pages 486 and 487) who gathered to do honor 
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Mrs. Kimberley as a Shakespearean 
reader, above; Fanny Brown, a Pro- 
tean actress, right; Elizabeth Green- 
“The Black Swan,” 
specialists in speech and song. 

















to Lester Wallack, are the repre- 
sentative citizens of New York— 
the business man (not so tired as 
ours, evidently) the financier, the 
scholar, the social leader, and their 
ladies, whom, of course, the polite 
caption does not name. “Some are 
leaders in society and often head 
the sets in a German. Others are 
familiar to the turf and other 
gentlemanly sports, while many 





are distinguished for charitable 
labors.” It was their theatre as it 
was Lester Wallack’s. It is the 
audience that we have lost. 

And another thing—less easily 
defined—the imponderable which 
is neither actor, playwright, 
director, audience—but the pro- 
duct of their talent and desire. 

There were giants, more than a 
few of them, in Lester Wallack’s 
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Frederick Lemaitre, who in his time played many parts. 





day (their names are purposely omitted here) but the thing that 
made that theatre what it was, was not alone what they added to it 
but that it was always theatre, with something in it for everyone, 
not only the play, which made the burden of the program, but the 
Protean actor, the Shakespearean reader, the clown, the man of 
many parts, the guest star, the nightingale, the show—always the 
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THE WitcoHwSs OF NEW FORK. Wis, 
Even circulations of a million were A. M. Palmer and Sheridan Shook 
not unknown to the 1870's. as a ‘‘famous scenic artist” saw them. 


show. Scripts were not thinned out to last two hours and a half. 
Idle moments were filled with some of the other things that belong to 
the theatre, and separate it from life. Perhaps we need to remember 
life is life and the theatre the theatre before we get the audience back. 
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Harrigan and Hanley 
whom the caption calls 
“his Fidus Achates”. 


’?M NOT COMPLAINING 
A Kaffeeklatsch 


By ALFRED KREYMBORG 








WO women darning in front of two shops. One is a cigar store, the other a 
shoe shop. Happily, the show-windows are adjacent: the doors to the shops are 
at the extreme ends. This permits the women to sit fairly close together, and without 
disturbance. If a customer enters a door, the lucky needn't cross the unlucky woman 
in order to follow. Happily now, the pair can talk. It’s a time of day when there 
are few passersby. A usual thing in the neighborhood. I don’t remember just where 
it is, or was. It might have been in Brooklyn or the Bronx. Or midway between, 
on Manhattan. It’s a time of year when one may pull a table or a bench outdoors 
and serve Kaffee und Kuchen for two. The eating and drinking are over: the women 
are darning socks. Each has a basket on the table. Black wool and gray wool are 
travelling between baskets and laps. The equable movement beats time for the talk. 
There is little difference between the women. They are both rather short and weigh 
about the same. But Mrs. K is rather blonde, Mrs. B very dark. . . . 


Mrs. K: ‘That was wonderful coffee keeps me awake. 
you made, Mrs. B. No one makes it like Mrs. B: Why should you sleep? 


you. ‘ 
Mrs. B: What about you, Mrs. K? Mrs. K: I mean at night. 


It was stronger yesterday. Mrs. B: No one around here works the 
Mrs. K: Too strong, Mrs. B. Mine way you do. 
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Mrs. K: I’m not complaining. You 


work still harder. 

[Mrs. B shakes her head. Mrs. K nods 
hers. They smile at each other.]| 

Mrs. B: What are you darning now? 

Mrs. K: One of my husband’s socks. 
There was never such a man for walking 
through socks. 

Mrs. B: What about mine? 

Mrs. K: Has he gone for a walk again? 

Mrs. B: To the library. 

Mrs. K: Did he leave that sign on the 
door? 

Mrs. B: Yes, “back in five minutes.” I 
had to take it down. The last time he 
stayed five hours. 


[Mrs. B sighs, not impatiently. Mrs. 
K ditto. ] 

Mrs. K: My Herrmann has gone to the 
park. 

Mrs. B: It’s a nice afternoon. 

Mrs. K: He loves trees and flowers. 

Mrs. B: Are there flowers this time of 
year? 

Mrs. K: I’ve never had time to see. 

Mrs. B: Neither have I. 

Mrs. K: If it isn’t the store it’s the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. B: And if not the kitchen, the 
children. 

Mrs. K: But Dot’s such a dear. 

Mrs. B: So is Ollie. 

Mrs. K: Does she still have time for 
her music? 

Mrs. B: After school. If she’s not 


waiting on the store. If she has no home 
lessons. If she’s not too tired. 

Mrs. K: Last night I could hear the 
Rhapsody! 

Mrs. B: That’s her father’s doing. 
There were so many customers he shouted 
upstairs: “Play the Hungarian Rhapsody, 
Dot!” And they all sat down on the 
benches. 

Mrs. K: But wasn’t that wonderful? 

Mrs. B: Yes—no. They didn’t buy 


shoes. And Professor Dorf doesn’t like her 
to play rhapsodies. But I’m not complain- 
ing. 


Mrs. K: What does he make her play? 

Mrs. B: Exercises, exercises. But she’s 
through her Czerny now. I thought he’d 
break her fingers off. 

Mrs. K: Lovely little hands. 

Mrs. B: And what do you think, Mrs. 
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K—she’s playing the first little piece Dorf 


has given her. And it isn’t so little. 
Mrs. K: I could never play more than 
the Butterbread Waltz. Before 1 was mar- 


ried. It had a marvelous rutsch at the end. 

Mrs. B: I used to sing. 

Mrs. K: Where, where, Mrs. B? 

Mrs. B: At home. 

Mrs. K: Never in public? 

Mrs. B: In public at home. 

[Mrs. K shakes her head—Mrs. B 
nods. | 

Mrs. K: Maybe Dot’ll play in a hall 
some day? 

Mrs. B: Maybe. And _ besides she 
draws. 

Mrs. K: Now isn’t that grand? 

Mrs. B: Yes, for a Maddel like her. 

Mrs. K: Not only music, but painting! 

Mrs. B: Not painting—drawing. 

Mrs. K: It'll come to painting—wait 
and see. 

Mrs. B: And what is Ollie doing? 

Mrs. K: He’s not bright at his lessons. 


He plays too much chess. 

Mrs. B: But think—a boy at his age! 
Doesn’t he beat his father now? 

Mrs K: Now and then—when Herr- 
mann lets him. 

Mrs. B: Let’s him? 

Mrs. K: He cries so when he loses. 
He’s sensitive. 

Mrs. B: And he doesn’t look strong. 

Mrs. K: We don’t know what to make 
of him. He’s bright enough, but I wish 
he’d eat. He eats less than the cat. What 
he doesn’t touch he drops on the floor for 
her. There he sits with a book on one side 
and a board on the other. 

Mrs. B: Studying problems? 

Mrs. K: Yes. And if it isn’t chess it’s 
a tragedy. 

Mrs. B: Just like my John. 
that man has read! 

Mrs. K: I wish my Herrmann would 
read more. Before we were married he 
read aloud like an actor and took me to the 
opera. Not that I mind. But last night, 
der alte Hirschfeld came in, and they talked 
so long that half the customers left. 

Mrs. B: And last night, John told Mrs. 
Klein we were out of Size Sixes, when all 
the time they were up on the top shelf. 
He hates to climb ladders when he’s read- 
ing Victor Hugo. It’s Les Miserables now. 


The plays 
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I don’t mind the subject so much as the 
length. 
Mrs. K: But wouldn’t you rather ?— 
Mrs. B: Of course. 
[They smile at each other.] 


Mrs. K: I can’t imagine what men talk 
about. But they’re happy while it lasts. 

Mrs. B: They might as well be. 

Mrs. K: And Doctor Hirschfeld’s fond 
of Ollie. He thinks the boy has a future. 
You ought to hear the old man. 

Mrs. B: I’d love to. 

Mrs. K: Last night with his stammer- 
ing and stuttering—you know he cures 
stammerers and stutterers—and he’s cured 
so many he’s caught it himself? He said 
Ollie’d surprise us—Ollie’s got it in him— 
Ollie’ll be famous, wait and see! The boy 
had just played his new Macbeth Overture. 

Mrs. B: On his mandolin? 

Mrs. K: Yes, and it’s sad. He'd been 
reading Shakespeare. 

Mrs. B: So Dot told me. 

Mrs. K: But you were telling what 
she’s playing now? 
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Mrs. B: A sonatina by Clementi. 

Mrs. K: Italian? 

Mrs. B: Early Italian. And soon, Pro- 
fessor Dorf says, she'll be playing Haydn. 
Then Mozart. And then Beethoven. 

Mrs. K: Marvelous! 

Mrs. B: She may even play Bach some 
day. 

Mrs. K: He’s the hardest? 

Mrs. B: The hardest of all. 
musical exercises! 

Mrs. K: And a piano’s harder than a 
mandolin. 

Mrs. B: But his 
music! 

[Mrs. K shakes her head—Mnrs. B 
shakes hers.] 
Mrs. K: 

so thin. 

Mrs. B: He’ll grow, he’ll grow. 

Mrs. K: I cook everything on earth. 
But he only likes sweets. And the candy 
he eats between meals! 

Mrs. B: Dot’s the same. 
are. 
Mrs. K: Not all, Mrs. B. 

Mrs. B: Maybe not. But don’t all 
parents think their children are the best? 

Mrs. K: What girl on the block’s like 
yours? She’s such a little beauty and so 
bright. She takes after you. 

Mrs. B: It wouldn’t take much to look 
bright on this street. 

Mrs. K: But the grandest things come 
out of the dark. 

Mrs. B: You Germans are all philoso- 
phers. 

Mrs. K: 

Mrs. B: 

Mrs. K: Well? 

Mrs. B: I don’t mind. 

[Mrs. K stuffs the gray sock into the 
basket. Mrs. B stuffs the black. Then 
each pulls out a long stocking and examines 
the toes and heels. Both are nodding.) 

Mrs. K: The holes that boy makes in 
his toes! Especially the big one. 

Mrs. B: My girl prefers heels. 

Mrs. K: It comes from wiggling it 
while he plays. He’s always beating time. 

Mrs. B: So is Dot—though you’d never 
know it. 

Mrs. K: With her heels? 

Mrs. B: Her head. And inside, not out- 
side. She sits as straight as a_ poker. 


He wrote 
own 


Ollie writes 


I wish it wouldn’t make him 


All children 


Aren’t you Jews? 


We have to be. 
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Nothing moves but her hands. 

Mrs. K: Self-control, Mrs. B. 

Mrs. B: Yes, she’s learning early. 

Mrs. K: Ollie’s impulsive. The other 
night he played the Cavalleria—the Inter- 
mezzo, you know—with such high excite- 
ment, he busted an E string. That’s when 
this toe-hole must have come through. 

Mrs. B: But what would we do with- 
out them, holes and all ? 

Mrs. K: Nothing. 

[Mrs. B begins humming intermittently. ] 

Mrs. K: ‘There are people who say poor 
people shouldn’t have children. 

Mrs. B: Such people say anything. 

Mrs. K: That it’s wrong to bring chil- 
dren into the world. 

Mrs. B: They should have been left out 
themselves. 

Mrs. K: I don’t blame them for com- 
plaining. I can’t help it either sometimes. 
What I mean is, look how we live. Nobody 
has much around here. Not since machines 
and trusts came in. 

Mrs. B: And the big corner stores. 

Mrs. K: Though my husband makes 
hand-made cigars and has never done any- 
thing else, people go to the United now. 





That’s why he takes such long walks. 

Mrs. B: And people only come to us 
for cheaper shoes. Otherwise they go to 
the corner. Or all the way to Broadway. 
That’s why mine reads all the time. And 
no matter how much he sells, what’s the 
profit in shoes? It goes into rent, food, 
coal, gas, clothes— 

Mrs. K: But that’s not what I mean. 
People shouldn’t think of such things unless 
they have to. There’s a future, too. 

Mrs. B: That’s all most of us think of. 

Mrs. K: But not our own future all the 
time. 

Mrs. B: I see what you mean. 

Mrs. K: No one has a right to say 
things against bearing children. Especially 
after they’re born. 

Mrs. B: It’s criminal. 

Mrs. K: I’ve never heard you do it. 

Mrs. B: And I’ve never heard you. 

Mrs. K: It’s not because Dot and Ollie 
are the best on the block— 


Mrs. B: Or the best anywhere— 
Mrs. K: Or because we have our duty 
to them— 


Mrs. B: Slaves talk of duty. 

Mrs. K: I wouldn’t change places with 
any woman. No matter where she lives. 
And no matter how many children she has 
or hasn’t. Don’t you agree? 

[ Mrs. B is humming faster.] 

Mrs. B: Go on, go on. 

Mrs. K: The way women talk! 
should hear them in our store— 

Mrs. B: You should hear them in ours. 

Mrs. K: You'd imagine suffering never 
came till it came their way. And the lady- 
like grumble the most. 

Mrs. B: Not that I don’t love clothes. 
Before we were married— 

Mrs. K: I know. But what of that 
now? What of anything now? 

Mrs. B: Go on. 

Mrs. K: The great thing is, Ollie has 
a future. If I can only keep him well! 
That’s the main point. 

Mrs. B: And if I can stop Dot from 
running under trucks. 

Mrs. K: I’ve seen her race along! 

Mrs. B: She doesn’t race like she used 
to. Now she does her racing in her head. 

Mrs. K: That’s better— 

Mrs. B: If she doesn’t do it too much! 
She’s always doing too much. 


You 
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Mrs. K: You can’t expect a dynamo to 
crawl like a seven-day clock. 

Mrs. B: J don’t expect it. 

Mrs. K: Girls have more to catch up 
with than we have. 

Mrs. B: Don’t I know? 

Mrs. K: Of course. What else do we 
want? 

Mrs. B: Nothing. 

Mrs. K: It’s because your future lies 
in hers. 

Mrs. B: Flies, Mrs. K— 

Mrs. K: I know. And the race we run 
for Dot and Ollie’s faster than theirs. 

Mrs. B: They'll never catch up. 

Mrs. K: The things I dream fo: Ollie 
if he’d only listen to me! 

Mrs. B: He doesn’t listen either? 

Mrs. K: No. 

[Mrs. B sighs. ] 

Mrs. K: But why should they after all? 
Don’t you agree? 

[Mrs. B nods. ] 

Mrs. K: And why should they listen to 
their fathers? My Herrmann’s always in 
a trance. There was never such a man for 
flying too high. 

Mrs. B: You haven’t heard John. 

Mrs. K: What I mean is—we must let 
the children dream. Our dream is to let 
them do it. I say to Herrmann when he 
has time: Why do you groan about the 
store? Always the store, the store! 

Mrs. B: Why shouldn’t he? 

Mrs. K: He shouldn’t groan for him- 
self. Nor for me. 

Mrs. B: You're a woman, Mrs. K. 

Mrs. K: So are you, Mrs. B. Twice 
the woman that I am. 

Mrs. B: I’m not— 

Mrs. K: You are— 

Mrs. B: Nu! Nu! 

Mrs. K: You're laughing at me. 

Mrs. B: I’m laughing? 

Mrs. K: You think it’s funny the way 
I run on. 

Mrs. B: Then what should I think of 
myself? 

Mrs. K: I’ve never heard you run on? 

Mrs. B: You should come inside some 
time. 

Mrs. K: Inside? I see. 

[They darn in silence for awhile. Mrs. 
K looks up and down the street. 

Mrs. B: Is it nearly time? 


Mrs. K: [looking over her shoulder at 
the seven-day clock.| ‘They’re ten minutes 
late already. 

Mrs. B: Fifteen! 

Mrs. K: I wonder what’s keeping them? 

Mrs. B: Something must have hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. K: They must have kept Ollie 
after school. 

Mrs. B: They’ve never had to keep 
Dot? 

Mrs. K: She must be waiting for him. 

Mrs. B: She'd never wait for any man! 

[Mrs. K laughs. So does Mrs. B. They 
are silent again. Mrs. B looks up and 
down. She rises a little.] 

Mrs. B: There they come. 

Mrs. K: Where? 

Mrs. B: Around the corner. 

Mrs. K: Ah! 

Mrs. B: He’s carrying her books. Just 
like a gentleman. 

Mrs. K: And she’s eating an all-day- 
sucker. 

Mrs. B: No wonder they’re late. 

Mrs. K: If they’re ever late again, I’ll 
know why. 

Mrs. B: He shouldn’t be spending his 


pennies on her. 
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Mrs. K: Oh—he can afford it. 

Mrs. B: They’re fond of each other. 

Mrs. K: Anyone can see that. 

Mrs. B: And look-—he’s got her music 
roll! 

Mrs. K: Under the other arm! Does 


she take that to school? 
Mrs. B: She had to this morning. She 


was supposed to play the Rhapsody. At the 
Assembly. 

Mrs. K: In public? 

Mrs. B: Public school. 

Mrs. K: How wonderful! 

Mrs. B: Ollie’s waving it over his head! 

Mrs. K: He must have gone out of his 
head! 

Mrs. B: Not Ollie! 





Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


wrong! 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


as smooth as it was. 


K: They’ve seen us! 


Say AAP 


K: 
[They do so. But their darning is not 


Yes! 

That’s too bad! 

They look embarrassed! 

As if they’d done something 


As if that were doing wrong! 
Yes! 

Let’s not look at them! 

Make believe we didn’t see! 


Not quite so smooth. 


Footsteps can be heard. Rather nervous, 
irregular. 
—not they! Just as two voices call “Hello,” 
and the women raise their heads—a curtain 


falls.) 


But the women don’t hear them 
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THE Bripce 


Ralph Steiner proves with his camera that the mod- 
ern bridge builder would make an excellent designer 
for the contemporary stage. 








Severance Hall, the new home of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, as seen from the Fine Arts Garden 
which forms an approach to the Cleveiand Museum 
of Art, the whole a beautiful and distinctive com- 
munity of the arts which brings to the midwestern 
city unusual opportunities for aesthetic appreciation. 
(Photographs by Carl F. Waite) 











The stage of Severance Hall, permanent home 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, showing the apron of 
the stage and an additional space, described as 
orchestral lifts, on which the orchestra can play 
below the level of the stage during dramatic 
presentations. Left, the new light organ or con- 
sole, controlling a hundred and ten circuits—a 
part of the equipment which opens the way for 
extensive experimentation in stage lighting. 








EXPERIMENTS 


SIMPLIFYING 


STAGE SET. 














Redington Sharpe, who designed the set for the Theatre 
Guild’s production of Shaw’s Major Barbara, felt that the 
result which he achieved was a dissatisfactory and cluttered 
stage. On the next page is shown his experiment in the 
direction of simplification and clarification. 








In the space stage pictured at the bottom of this group 
Mr. Sharpe believes that he has come nearest to the solu- 
tion of his problem. He points out that a character might 
enter the original set and hardly be noticed but that in the 
last any entrance would be dramatic. 


STEPS 


DEVELOPMENT 


OF A 


SPACE STAGE. 
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DESIGN FOR THE MaAp GENIUS 


Anton Grot’s design for a film dealing with the life 
of a Russian ballet impresario, to be played by 
John Barrymore. The First National Studios in 
Hollywood have engaged Adolph Bolm as technical 
director, adviser and ballet master of the film. 
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PRINCE ACHMED 
And Other Animated Silhouettes 


By RANDOLPH T. WEAVER 


HE first time I ever heard of Prince Achmed outside of his 

usual place in literature was in 1925. I came to know of 

him through Jean Renoir, the son of the painter, and his 
wife, who had just gone into the movies and were enthusiastic 
about the art and everything connected with it. As beginners their 
enthusiasm was naturally as lively as it was sincere, and I was 
rather inclined to discount their exuberance when they told me one 
day about their discovery of the Prince. They could talk of noth- 
ing else. They had violent discussions about him, his qualities and 
defects, his portrayal, his makeup, the scenes he had played in, the 
success of his interpretation. And finally they brought out numer- 
ous “stills” for me to see and judge for myself. 

It appeared, then, that Prince Achmed was the hero of a film, 
a highly fantastic version of the Arabian Nights tale, and from a 
first glance at his photographs, he seemed charming enough and 
certainly deserving of some praise. But it was not until I had 
seen him in action in the film itself, some years later, that I began 
to share the Renoirs’ feeling about him. When I did have an op- 
portunity at last to verify all I had heard, seeing was, in truth, 
believing. 

The chief characteristic of the film was that it was done entirely 
in silhouette. The actors were all cut out of paper and so was the 
scenery. It was not one of these animated cartoons, which are ad- 
mirable in their own right, nor a “trick” movie with toys and 
miniature scenery. It was more in the nature of a marionette show 
done in the flat with extraordinary taste and imagination, and on an 
ambitious scale. To see the little cardboard figure of the Prince 
throw himself on his knees in front of the Princess with such life- 
like gestures was as touching as it was wonderful. Nor was the 
response of the Princess any less gratifying. And the little boat 
skipping over the waves, or the bubbles and smoke of the sorcerers’ 
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magic, the battles between the dragons, and the many strange stage 
effects were marvels in themselves. Indeed, there was a spirit and 
grace about both actors and scenery, a sense of movement and con- 
tinuity, a fine feeling for detail, which made the film as a whole 
almost faultless. 

Whether Frau Reiniger Koch, who is responsible for Prince 
Achmed, was the first to have the idea of doing a motion picture in 
silhouette I do not know, but apparently she has been the first to 
adopt it and put it into practice. Her experiments have manifestly 
been worth the trouble from an artistic point of view. And though 
her progress has been slow and even heroic, she is at last beginning 
to win the recognition she deserves. 

As a school-child, besides her talent for drawing, she was very 
skillful with her scissors and would supplement her pictures with 
cut-outs of every description, chiefly illustrations for the fairy-tales 
she was fond of. Being instinctively an artist, especially in the 
matter of such primary technicalities as proportion, foreshortening 
and line, she soon learned to execute these principles in the flat, or 
silhouette, with remarkable facility and spirit. 

As she grew up, she hoped to discover some way in which she 
might combine her talents for drawing and design with her grow- 
ing ambition to enter the world of moving pictures and even of 
the theatre. For a while she had to content herself with going to 
a private art school to improve her technical knowledge of drawing 
and design. But after six months she left and went to study at the 
school of the drama directed by Max Reinhardt. Once her course 
in the dramatic school was finished, she offered her services as a 
volunteer in Reinhardt’s theatre organization and was able to 
earn a meagre salary playing unimportant roles, acting as a “super,” 
helping with the stage mechanics or with the costumes or scenery. 

Occasionally when she came to work she would amuse herself 
by watching the actors from the flies and cutting out silhouettes of 
them. She studied their gestures and movements and learned to 
imitate them in her little “paper portraits’ which she then pre- 
sented to her models. The actors were flattered and delighted, and 
Fraulein Reiniger became popular with every one, even the stage 
hands whom she paid the same compliment. It was through the 
fame of her silhouettes that she eventually had an opportunity t> 
meet Paul Wegener, who became interested in her, making his 
friends buy her “portraits” and doing everything he could to find 
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work for her. Through him she made, in 1919, the acquaintance 
of an enterprising group of young people who were making ex- 
tensive experiments in the field of artistic films. With her novel 
ideas and artistic imagination, she found a welcome place among 
them, and it was not long before they were helping her with her 
first experiment in doing a moving picture in silhouette. 

The result was a film called Das Ornament des Verliebten Her- 
zens. It was a theme done on a children’s story and made a reel 
only 180 feet long. Her next attempt was Das Fliegende Kopfer, 
after one of Andersen’s fairy tales, and after that came Cinderella. 

Meanwhile she had been promised a role in a film Paul Wegener 
was producing, taken from one of Balzac’s stories, and it was then 
that she made the acquaintance of Herr Koch, who subsequently 
became her husband. With Herr Koch and several of her friends 
in the young group of film producers, she formed what is now 
known as the Comenius Company, and at the end of three years 
they completed the famous Prince Achmed. Since then they have 
turned out a movie version of Hugh Lofting’s Dr. Doolittle and 
His Pets and two other films called Running After Luck and Ten 
Minutes of Mozart. These three have been transformed into sound 
films in accordance with the modern mania for hearing what you 
see. As for the company itself, Frau Koch is naturally the principal 
worker, her husband looks after most of the business details, and 
until lately they were aided by a Bohemian named Bartoche to 
whose ingenuity were due all the various mechanical devices for 
rendering the complicated scenic effects required for each new film. 

In Berlin she now has an elaborate equipment, set up in what 
she says is probably the smallest studio in the world. It is hardly 
larger than a clothes closet, but unfortunately it is the best she can 
afford. 

At the Renoirs in Paris where I had the opportunity of meeting 
her,asimple makeshift apparatus had been put up which was suit- 
able to her temporary needs though it looked complicated enough. 
It was a four-square wooden frame six feet high in which was sus- 
pended an inverted moving picture camera provided with a cord 
which operated the shutter each time a picture was _ taken. 
About three feet below was a flat cardboard frame containing a 
décor done in white tissue and black paper silhouette. To obtain 
the different perspectives necessary on a flat surface, one or two 
layers of tissue paper cut according to a design were pasted under 
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the main surface, and the scene was then lighted strongly under- 
neath. 

The arms and legs of the figures she had cut out, were articulated 
at the joints. As their turn came to perform, they were laid flat 
upon the scenery in the frame, and by a carefully studied system, 
the sequence of pictures showing each movement was taken by 
changing the position of the parts of the body a fraction of an inch 
and then photographing each time. Thus a series of nine pictures 
was required to register an ordinary movement of, say, raising the 
arm, twenty-five for taking a step, and all others in proportion. 

The process being so slow and exacting, it is easy to understand 
why it took three years to make the Prince Achmed film. Since 
then, however, Frau Koch has so improved her method that she has 
been able to reduce the time considerably. The film of Dr. Doo- 
little and His Pets has scored a huge success in Germany. It is 
now being synchronized in English by the Britsound Company, and 
will soon be tried out in England and America. 

And as Prince Achmed is starting this year on a tour d’amitié 
of America, under the auspices of the Harvard University Film 
Foundation, I do not doubt but that he will win further honours 
and homage for his brilliant creator. Indeed, his exploits, which 
in the book so fascinated the famous sultan, should, translated to 
the screen, delight the public for a thousand and one nights—and 
many more! 
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Achmed and Dr. Doolittle, two motion 
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THE Passion PLAy At EINSIEDELN 


Among the more impressive of the periodic German 
religious dramas is that of the Passion played in 
the great square before the cathedral in Einsiedeln. 





FOLK AND PASSION PLAYS 


Translated and Adapted 
By CAROLINE FREDERICK 


‘Tas material is taken largely from a Folk and Passion Play issue of 
the magazine, Tirol. The editors had hoped to present with the article 
a calendar of these plays for the next decade, but the war has upset so many 
schedules and the economic crisis has interrupted so many more that accu- 
rate advance dates seem almost impossible to secure. For the information 
recorded here we are largely indebted to the courtesy of the German Tourist 
Information Bureau: Outside of Oberammergau which plays every ten 
years (last performance 1930, a possible jubilee production in 1934) the folk 
play centers of chief importance are: Brixlegg (every ten years) ; Inzing; 
Thiersee (every year) ; Erl (every ten years, next performance 1932) ; Hor- 
itz and Selzack (every five years); Innsbruck; Waal; Donaueschingen; 
Kunzelsau, Eibesthal, Stieldorf (every five years, next performance 1933) ; 
Botzen; Meran; Einsiedeln (last performance 1930) ; Abbey Weingarten in 
Wuerttemberg (annually); Calcar in the Rhineland (next performance 
1932; Frauenstein near Wiesbaden; Weingarten in Westphalia (probably in 
1935). Any additional information which would help to build up a perfect 


folk play calendar for next year’s Travel Issue would be welcomed. 
—KEditor’s Note. 


O anyone who has not found delight in the realm of the 
baroque, there can be but little attraction in the plays of the 
Tyrolese, or in that inherent love of acting which the people 
possess. The last proud witnesses of this era of artistic conception 
have been preserved for us by a lucky chance; fragments showing 
the view of the world at that time; plays carrying religious mean- 
ing and not limited to a merely literary and acting group. Many 
characteristics of the Tyrol today are clearly evident in those old 
productions, which sprang from the lives of the people themselves 
whose every instinct found expression in song and dance, in colour- 
ful pageant and play. To us Oberammergau and the Passion plays 
are almost synonymous, yet even to-day there are so many places in 
the Tyrol where folk and passion plays are given that it is impossible 
to list all of them. For centuries the people of the little mountain and 
valley communities have struggled to keep their plays alive and 
their joy in acting is still strong. The plays do not mean theatre 
to them, but life and experience, faith and home, service to God 
and country, joy and the struggle to understand the meaning of life. 
Until modern engineering conquered the Alps, the Brenner Pass 
was the chief cultural inlet for the Tyrol; it was the shortest road 
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for the excursions of the German emperors to Rome, for the com- 
mercial ventures of the Venetians, and for priest, noble and scholar 
who wanted to learn of foreign life and art. Shut off in their 
mountain world, crowded into a few valleys with nothing but steep, 
narrow paths leading to separate farms on the rugged slopes of the 
Alpine chain, a strong unity and healthy independence developed 
in the various communities. 

To the mind of the mountaineer the abstract is remote. Every- 
thing assumes objective form in his struggle with the forces of na- 
ture. Old players tell us that the parts they played and the cos- 
tumes they wore seemed to hold actual sway over them, till in the 
garb of the devil they really assumed devilish characteristics. 

Mimic representations and the love of festivals and pageants are 
inseparable from the nature of the Tyrolese. The spring equinox, 
the summer solstice, harvest festival and court session, shrovetide 
and wedding—all were occasions when the people came down into 
‘the villages. In certain places today, festivals attending the 
awakening of spring are still observed. Later, the cult of nature 
joined the religious, and myth and legend were intermingled. 

The great religious dramas of the Tyrol evidently originated in 
the Augustinian Abbey at Neustift. The oldest known texts were 
found there: an Easter and a Corpus Christi play, one on the As- 
sumption of Mary and another on the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
A collective manuscript dates back to the year 1391. These plays 
were probably acted by church dignitaries. But many popular and 
worldly ideas crept into the liturgical celebrations and secular 
plays arose, furthered by the people who crowded to them. 

Botzen with its rich mart had gloried in its splendid pageants as 
early as 1341. The whole doctrine of salvation was presented, from 
the Fall of Man to the Last Judgment. All classes wanted to take 
part, and in time the drama of chivalry, St. George’s Struggle with 
the Dragon, rose highest in popular favor. 

The Corpus Christi plays of Botzen are mentioned in records of 
the city council about 1470 as being pure community plays. The 
delight of both actor and audience was never greater than around 
the year 1500. In 1514 the Passion Play at Botzen attained its great- 
est splendour, and lasted a whole week. The introduction alone 
had one hundred and ten speaking roles. Women, for the first time, 
were allowed to play (an unheard-of innovation), but the parts 
representing the Mother of God, and the women condemned to hell, 
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then as before, were reserved for young men. Never had any pro- 
duction been given on so large a scale, and the Tyrol became the 
centre of community plays. Each performance meant a really 
national celebration; the players came from all grades of the people, 
and many visitors swelled the audience. But the actor did not act 
for the spectator; rather did he seek in some way to embody the 
mysteries of God—to experience for himself the suffering and death 
of his Lord and Saviour. 

Between 1520 and 1530, the first known travelling companies are 
mentioned. Not long after that performances were given annually 
in the larger cities; about 1550 one is encountered at the Court of 
Vienna. Financial aid was given by the city governments, admis- 
sion was charged and police protection exercised. 

The social and intellectual upheaval of the sixteenth century, 
however, the growth of artisan and school plays, and the per- 
formances of travelling comedians—all pushed the old religious 
community-play back into the narrow valleys of the peasants. When 
the government tried to suppress the performances, the communi- 
ties insisted they were worshipping patron saints, and seeking to 
avert fire and flood, failure of crops and diseases among their cattle. 

Many communities were actually afraid of the disapproval of 
Heaven if they did not keep these religious promises, while on the 
other hand the commercially-minded saw to it that the peasants ad- 
hered strictly to their vows. A knowledge of the Bible and a great 
mass of historic legend and mythology was thus passed on to the 
people at a time when reading and writing were little known. 

With the forcible suppression of such performances under Joseph 
II, many stage properties were destroyed: such as the Palm Sun- 
day ass, the manger and holy graves, Ascension figures, texts, music 
scores and masks. But under the emperor Francis, after the Napo- 
leonic Wars, the plays again appeared, as a source of revenue. 

Our century has welcomed a new rise of the sacred folk-play. Pas- 
sion Plays of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were unknown 
outside their immediate locality until the performance at Brixlegg 
in 1868. Through the influence of the Romantic movement, and the 
delight in mediaeval institutions, brought to the educated by scho- 
larly research, the old folk plays of Tyrol have again found favour. 
The rise of Oberammergau, more imitated than was wholesome, has 
also had its effects, good and bad. For several decades a taste in 
poetry and stage craft was cultivated, not altogether in keeping with 
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the simplicity and native candour of the Tyrolese Passion players. 

The village of Erl can look back upon an old tradition in its Pas- 
sion Play. There is record of a performance at Easter in 1630, 
when the village was largely populated by blacksmiths and river- 
boat hands. It had long had a stage on a threshing-floor, and was 
known as a goal for pilgrims, even when trade no longer supported 
its people and new roads of traffic took the place of the rivers, and 
forsook this peasant village. In 1792 the theatre was destroyed by 
fire, and again in 1809 the little church and the temporary stage 
were destroyed. “The Church needs money, we must act again,” 
said the people. So in 1859 a new barn-shaped theatre was built, 
and their Passion Play was resumed. It is given every ten years 
and draws thousands of Pilgrims. In 1902 there were fourteen 
thousand, in 1912 fifty thousand, and in 1922 seventy thousand 
visitors. The receipts were used in ornamenting the church, in the 
making of bells and in paying for the new play-house of 1912. At 
that time the village play became a national festival. 

Next to Erl, both in character and age, is Thiersee, lying in lovely 
seclusion not far from Kufstein. When the Passion Play was pro- 
hibited in Bavaria, the people of Oberaudorf lent their texts and 
stage-settings to Thiersee, securing payments in measures of grain. 
Performances have been given there since 1801, and a play-house 
was built in 1885, high above the lake. Showing the progress of the 
plays, a new play-house was erected in 1927. 

The people of Brixlegg have old theatre blood, although it was 
only in 1868 that the priest Aloysius Winkler introduced the Pas- 
sion Play there, making use of an old Oberammergau conception. 
Brixlegg has had the most productive peasant dramatist, Joseph 
Schmaltz, a wood-cutter and charcoal-burner who wrote plays of 
knights and saints and also Christmas plays. A hostler of Brixlegg, 
Andreas Obinger, also wrote dramas. A newly opened road has 
lured many foreigners and favoured a rapid development in Brix- 
legg which in population and outward aspect resembles Oberam- 
mergau more than either Erl or Thiersee. Its play-house is a cross 
between the open air stage of Oberammergau and the Guck-kasten 
(peep-hole) of Erl, where modern lighting effects were first used 
on a Tyrolese Passion Play. 

Inzing is the youngest Passion Play village of Tyrol. Its first 
production was in 1907, rugged and harsher in impression than the 
others—more like a series of wood-cuts. 
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UKRAINIA ON THE BOWERY 


By GEORGE TICHENOR 
With Drawings by Elizabeth Black 


ERENITY on the surface. To the Northwest rise the aloof 
S and capitalistic crags of the Empire State and Chrysler 

Buildings. To the South of this drab plateau are the moun- 
tain ranges of lower Manhattan. To the West is Union Square 
and the serpentine “L” which crawls along the Bowery, and from 
these focal points to the East River is a territory where men sell 
shoes from push carts and women gabble from windows, and 
nearly every face carries the lines of humdrum living and almost 
every heart nurtures a secret fire. 

There are 75,000 or 100,000 Ukrainians in New York City, 
most of whom speak their native language more frequently than 
English, who read the Daily Worker for news, or one of several 
papers printed in Ukrainian. Little understanding or understood 
by their English speaking neighbors, these people go about with 
enigmatic faces, unburdening their emotions only among them- 
selves and being entertained with drama of their own making. 
New York is woefully real during the daytime, but at night... 

The facade of the Manhattan Lyceum is plastered with posters 
written in a strange language. In the days when the Bowery was 
fashionable, it must have been an elegant place. At the foot of 
the awninged steps, lighted by lamps protected by iron fluting 
are two stands, the framework of which is wrapped with barbed 
wire to discourage simian urchins. 

The floor downstairs is crowded, the steps are crowded and 
there is a crowd in the foyer standing about an antique bar where 
soft drinks and sandwiches, on rye bread, are dispensed. Tonight 
the Ukrainian Labor Club is producing Galicia Aflame, a play 
in four acts, by William Chopinsky. Two blocks away on 6th 
Street, one learns, a group of liberal “reactionists” are also 
presenting a program of native material at the Ukrainian National 
Home Association. But attention to this performance first... . 
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Inside the large and almost barren hall, nearly two thousand 
people are packed, occupying every seat and standing in the rear, 
or up the aisles. Lacking the vivacity that would characterize a 
Latin audience, these people sit or stand with marked solidarity. 
A small, dark man with prominent cheek bones and small blue 
eyes steps patiently over children sprawled in the aisles and dis- 
penses small red-backed booklets, in Ukrainian, entitled “The 
Bloody Way, or The Polish Occupation of Western Ukrainia.” 
There are photographs in the booklet showing demolished dwell- 
ings and the raw flesh of peasants alleged to have been beaten by 
the Poles. This booklet is the basis of the play. 

The curtain rises on a Ukrainian village scene, outside of the 
“Céoperative” (Workers Club). A group of peasants, men and 
women, are standing about, earnestly debating with a smaller group 
of land owners. The men, several of them with beards, are dressed 
in the typical Slavic manner, with high boots and rough coats. 
The women wear roughly made dresses with bandanas about their 
heads and one woman, Tepa, stands out immediately. The réle of 
this Ukrainian Joan of Arc is played by Katherine Ivanochvivna, 
a small gypsy-like woman whose features are tautly drawn and 
whose voice is hard with emotion. 

As the play progresses, if continual argument can be called 
progression, there is an awakening interest in the faces of the spec- 
tators. It is one peculiarity of the Slav; he seems more moved 
upon than moving. He seems to absorb stimuli immeasurably and 
then when the fires have burned deeply enough, there is a violent 
eruption. 

It is that way in the play and the growing sense of wrong in the 
heart of the peasant can be judged by a bit of dialogue: 

Lanp Ho.per: My land! You want to take away my land without buying it, 
for the free use of the working people and to aid in a workers’ and peasants’ 
government. I ask you: what is this peasant government? (Shakes him.) 

PEASANT: Wait, my lord, you have torn off my buttons. Let us have a 
man-to-man talk. By a workers’ and peasants’ government, I mean a government 
formed from all of our people. 

Lanp Hotper: Liar! You want to take all the loafers from the city and 
factories and make a distribution of the land without buying it: for what people? 
Those such as you. (Laughs bitterly.) My land which my father and grand- 
fathers owned: the land on which I have labored until the hair on my chest 
grew gray! 

PEASANTS My lord, did the Bolsheviks on the Ukraine do wrong when the 


land was divided equally among the rich and the poor? And did I do wrong 
to become a radical in sympathy? 
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The peasant may not have done wrong in becoming a radical, 
but the plot indicates that he was tactless to declare himself, for the 
rich land-holder strides off enraged, sets spies to work who discover 
the leaders of the workers’ party, and finally the Polish soldiers 
come. Swaggering fellows in khaki and high boots, they act upon 
the instigation of the land-owner, played by Olech Azowsky, and 
arrest the leader of the peasants, W. Hanchuk. Michael Juriansky 
is the company commander, a stiff-legged fellow with bristling 
mustachios. 

There is the dark prison, the peasants suffering for their cause, 
the taunting guards, and finally Tepa, who comes into the jail, 
carouses with the soldiers and gets them drunk. She takes the key 
from one and liberates the peasants. In the midst of great 
applause, they make their getaway. 

The audience, which started as an inchoate mass, has now been 
thoroughly aroused. Backstage a similar situation prevailed. 
Soldiers and peasants, waiting for the change of scenery, gulped 
mugs of beer too fast for proper enjoyment. A girl coming down 
the steps, spoke sharply to the man who was seated in her way. 
Azowsky, who directed the performance, moved nervously about, 
giving instructions for the change of scenes which he himself had 
helped design. 

The last act is in the vil- 
lage again. The captain of 
the Poles is determined to 
discover the ones responsible 
for the escape of prisoners. 
He strides about the stage, 
in front of a picture of Pil- 
sudski, naively placed in the 
centre of the village on a 
tripod. Peasant after peasant 
is questioned, taken off the 
stage and beaten. Then the 
whole village is beaten and 
the Polish soldiers leave. 

The picture of Pilsudski 
holds the vacant stage for a 
few moments. Then an aged 
peasant comes cautiously 
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from the woods carrying his mattock. A silence of heavy import 
closes down over the stage and audience. A look of deep and age- 
long venom passes from the peasant. He stands back craftily, 
balances his weight casually to deceive the image of the Pole. 
Suddenly— “‘slash-whack.” Again he swings his blade. A deep 
muted approval runs through the crowd like hot breath. ‘Slash— 
whack—slash— whack.” Cheers. 











Tepa and other peasants come running from the wings. 


Tepa: They are not here; they have gone. They have left after them their 


bloody steps. 

OrrsTaGE Voices: Our beaten people! Our poor people! 

Tepa: Here’s a full cellar of mangled people. ‘They are groaning in their 
agony. Some are lying in their own blood. 

OTHERS: For what, for what, did they murder us! 

Tepa: (Tearing the red scarf from her head and holding it aloft.) 

I will go, I will catch up with them. I will avenge this bloody banquet. 


Revenge! Revenge! 

On the stage they start singing the “Internationale.” Moved by 
one impulse, the entire audience, many of whom are weeping, rise 
and join the chorus, each man placing his hat or hand above his 
heart. Tepa’s face, lined with emotion, carries a gleam of zealot 
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rapture. The movement of the song sweeps like a wind over the 
steppes, stirring each face with a movement trespassing reason. 
Backward and forward rolls a mass of sound—the focal point a 
tiny figure on the stage, and a spot of red. 

As the color of an object sometimes lingers in the visual per- 
ception, so the commonplace objects in the street seem somewhat 
tinged with red—the lights, lamp posts, rumbling “L” and the 
impassively pale Empire State Building that rises like a Himalayan 
crag against the sky. It is two short blocks to the Ukrainian 
National Home, where the twelfth anniversary of the union of the 
Ukraine is being celebrated. 

It is a smaller, neat little hall, with the blue and yellow striped 
Ukrainian flag draped on the wall beside the Stars and Stripes 
Little girls in the audience are wearing white native blouses 
embroidered in bright colors. Children sit quietly beside their 
parents. There is a general air of satisfaction with the existing 
order of things. This air of calm is more pronounced with the 
“Internationale” still ringing in your ears. 

Emil Revyuk, Editor of Liberty, a Ukrainian daily, is among the 
first speakers. He is a small man with a high forehead, gray hair 
and gentle eyes, counterbalanced by a square jaw. He speaks in 
Ukrainian of the vicissitudes of his people since the 11th century 
when the empire was broken up and became spoil for Lithuanians, 
Russians, Poles, Galicians and Austrians. 

A part of the people migrated eastward, conquering the land 
as the Tartars receded. Their martial spirit gained for these 
Cossacks an honorable status under the Russian rule. Finally, in 
1917, Russian Ukrainia seceded and organized the Ukrainian 
People’s Republic. In 1918, the Western People’s Republic was 
organized by the Ukrainians of Galician Austria. These units 
joined on January 20, 1919. Independence was short-lived. 
Hemmed in on two sides, the country succumbed after a brief 
struggle and was divided between Poland and Russia by the Treaty 
of Riga, in 1920. 

A mixed chorus come upon the stage. The women wear fanci- 
fully embroidered blouses. The youths have long arms and large 
hands. N. Kirichenko, a tall dark man in tail coat, extends his 
long arms and a plaintive folk song wells out in the voices of these 
young people, whose racial memory carries a burden of centuries. 

A dozen pupils of Vassil Avramenko appear in the uniforms of 
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Cossacks, with white busbies and wielding beautiful sabres. 
A military piece is played off-stage and the men go through the 
strenuous Cossack dance, squat and leg kick in perfect unison. 

A blue-eyed girl about ten years old, wearing a dainty blouse, 
comes forward, nervously and stiffly. She recites in Ukrainian 
what every child in every land sometime recites: the meaning of 
the Flag. Blue, she says, is for the clear sky of Ukrainia and 
yellow for the fields of waving wheat. The audience gives warm 
and sympathetic applause. 

An elderly man with the appearance of a scholar takes the stage. 
He is Nicholas Birziska, Professor of Literature at the University 
of Kaunas, Lithuania. In a manner singularly free from hysteria, 
he reasons for a spiritual and, if possible, political confederation 
of Lithuania, White Russia and Ukrainia, countries from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, dividing Russia and Poland. His cultured 
voice has a musical quality, and suddenly, sharply, there rises the 
memory of a contrasting sound—the “slash-crack” of the infuriated 
peasant bashing in the picture. 


Emotional memory stays longer 
than reasoned logic. The mem- 
ory of the red flag, the peas- 
ant, the picture and Joan of 
Arc started a search for William 
Chopinsky, who wrote Galicia 
Aflame. First down Great Jones 
Street, beyond the employment 
station of the Erie Railroad, 
where drab-looking men in brown 
and gray lounge upon the side- 
walk, and then a few steps beyond 
Jack’s Busy Lunch Room to the 
Ukrainian Daily News, in the 
same building as the House 
Wreckers Union. The office is 
also a sort of book-store. The 
recognizable English titles in- 
clude copies of New Masses, 
showing on the cover a capitalis- 
tic vulture eating out the liver of 
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Prometheus, and Upton Sinclair’s Boston. 

A small dark man behind the counter finds it difficult to under- 
stand English. He asks if the caller speaks Ukrainian and learning 
that he does not, he calls out in that language to a man in the 
cubicle in the rear. The man comes forward. A few words are 
exchanged and he says: “No, we don’t know where Chopinsky is, 
but you might inquire along —th Street near the river.” 

Half an hour later, inquiring along —th Street, near the river. 
Houses scattered, gas towers, high fences around vacant lots, 
children gathered about a horse lying dead in the street. Finally, a 
small store, and behind the counter a girl about 17 years old. 
A pretty girl with serious regular features. 

“What do you want with Chopinsky?” and then, “Who sent 
your” and the inevitable, “Do you speak Ukrainian?” and the 
answer. She nods quickly. “He is back here,” she says and leads 
the way through a small dark bedroom to another room in the rear. 
There is Comrade Chopinsky. 

It is late in the afternoon, but apparently he is just arising. He 
sits beside the bed, pulling on a heavy brown shoe. A gray cap 
is cocked on his head. He is of medium height, sturdily built, 
about forty-five years old. His skin is tanned and healthy and his 
blue eyes have the slight squint and restlessness of a man who has 
lived much in the open. He laughs easily, with complacency and 
a slight shyness. 

Mary, his daughter, speaks in Ukrainian. He shrugs and smiles. 
Sure, he’ll talk about the play. But first the shoe must be laced. 
The room is simply furnished and clean and neat. The walls are 
brown, plastered, with blue linoleum on the floor. Against one 
wall is the bed; on the farther side is a stove and cupboard. There 
is a table with an oil-cloth cover in the centre of the room, against 
one wall is a chest of drawers and above it the unframed oil paint- 
ing of a woman standing on a bed in a dungeon while rats clamber 
about her skirts and a flood of water pours in through a small 
window. Mary explains: “That’s the death of a Polish queen. 
I got the picture when I visited the Soviet Union.” Chopinsky 
now has the shoe laced. 

He brings down a leather satchel from the cupboard, bulging 
with his pamphlets and papers. With a sense of the free-masonry 
of scribblers in all climes and conditions, he inquires about news 
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of Mike Gold, Upton Sinclair, Floyd Dell, Max Eastman and 
Eugene O’Neill, several of whom he admires. “I not write Eng- 
lish good, but I read everything of O’Neill twice. I read Beyond 
the Horizon three times. 

“IT come to this country before the war. I not educated, I not 
speak the language good . . . but what the hell, it’s easy to get 
along. I was hobo; I travel in Detroit, Chicago, Middle West; 
great life.” Glancing toward the front of the shop where his wife 
and daughter are attending customers— “If you get married, you 
have family, you can’t be hobo.” He scratches his head under 
his cap. A faraway look comes into his eyes. His wife enters, 
attends to some things on the stove and leaves without a word. 

“T felt the need for writing for the Workers’ Cause,” he con- 
tinues. “I was good machinist, so I keep working at that. You 
know writing—lots of paper, no dollars. I write a romance in 
Ukrainian called Industrial Slavery, in 1926. I have another 
romance (he spelled it out) Rationalization which comes out 
this year. I will have twenty-six short stories in a book this year. 
Some of them already in Ukrainian Daily News. There is good poet 
on that paper, M. Tarnowsky. He writes about Labor and Life.” 

Mary had come in during the conversation and seated herself 
quietly against the wall. One got the impression that here was 
a deeply earnest spirit for the Cause, who spoke when necessary, 
quietly, simply and without bravura. She guided her father into 
a discussion of his first play, Breadline, produced by the Ukrainian 
Labor Club in 1929. To end it she said, “Nearly everybody in the 
audience cried, especially when the radical husband finds out his 
wife is gone. Real tears streamed down his face.” 

Chopinsky resumed: “I write a play, called Peons last year, 
about Mexican conditions, and another about Molly McGuire 
called First of the Pinkertons. They are translating Peons into 
English at the Workers Studio in Detroit. No, I don’t make 
money at it. Just for the Cause. 

“Galicia Aflame is very successful. It is put on one night in New 
York, two nights in Detroit, two nights in Philadelphia, two in 
Cleveland, one in Akron, one in Paterson, New Jersey, and one 
in Newark. It’s about Polish atrocities.” 


Would he translate some of the play? “Oh, sure... why not?” 
Chopinsky shrugged his shoulders, fluttered the leaves of the 
booklet. . . . He opens the book and reads without emotion. 
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The little girl with white apron and clear bright face shifts 
uneasily in her chair against the wall. A god is desecrating him. 
self. Very quietly, very firmly she walks over to the table and 
takes his chair. He doesn’t mind; he’s rather amused. Across the 
way, on a fire escape, a bit of wash is drying. Her mouth has no 
wrinkles in the corners. “By a workers’ and peasants’ government, 
I mean a government formed from al/ our people.’ Out in front 
of the store, customers are being waited upon. Up the street a 
horse is dead and children are standing about it. 

The little girl reads on. Chopinsky smiles more gently. She 
reads more earnestly, imperatively. And now the smell of loamy 
earth. She reads more rapidly, the peasants’ wrong and fury 
mounting. Shop and horse and children, unrealities. Chopinsky’s 
brow begins to pucker at unfamiliar words. His hands are on her 
shoulders. ‘Their voices almost blend in English and Ukrainian. 

Viciously she plucks at words which will not leave their native 
earthy cast. Pilsudski’s soldiers come; they tramp upon the blue 
linoleum, fill the room and march through flimsiest gauze of walls. 
Piteously the peasants groan and wail. Dum, dum... dum, the 
receding march of men. Now another, Tepa, strangely blue-eyed 
and white aproned: “They are not here, they have gone; they have 
left behind their bloody steps... .” A painfully eager man with 
a cap looks over her shoulder down into the pages of a book, as 
‘down into the full cellar of beaten people.” His hands are on her 
shoulder like a vise; he witnesses the horror. The little girl’s pale 
blue eyes half closed, her voice takes an edge as delicate as steel: 
“T will go, I will catch up with them. I will avenge this bloody 
banquet. Revenge! Revenge!” 
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MAN OF THE THEATRE 
Moliére, by John Palmer. Brewer 


and Warren: New York. $5.00. 


ITH the exception of Shake- 
WV speare, no playwright has been 
the cause of so much comment and con- 
troversy as has Jean Baptiste Poquelin, 
otherwise known as the Sieur de Moliére. 
Born only six years after Shakespeare died, 
Moliére, in comparison, seems a familiar, 
a modern figure. Where the authentic 
information concerning Shakespeare’s life 
and habits might adequately be compressed 
into a few paragraphs, the actual records 
of Moliére would fill a volume. Baptismal, 
marriage and death certificates bear his 
name, contracts and agreements duly signed 
and witnessed record his actions, a daily 
register of performance at his theatre was 
kept by his leading actor and business man, 
La Grange, his Life was written, shortly 
after he died, to which his pupil and 
protégé, Baron, ‘contributed much informa- 
tion, and his friends and enemies have left 
comments and anecdotes scattered through 
their writings. 
To all these sources his biographer can 
turn for essential facts. Yet, though so 
much is actually known about Moliére, he 


has suffered as much as, if not more than 
Shakespeare from the ravings of commen- 


tators. To be sure no one has yet tried to 
prove that he never lived, or that his plays 
were written by Boileau, but aside from 
this last indignity, every known fact of his 
life has been interpreted a dozen different 
ways. Hence the appalling body of Moliér- 
esque literature, hence the legends, impos- 
sible to kill, which have grown up about 
his name, hence also, the irresistible im- 
pulse for everyone who has ever felt the 
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impact of his genius, to read each fresh 
study of his life and work. 

Moliére’s life is a fascinating and dra- 
matic tale. His period, that of the early 
years of the Roi Soleil, is as dazzling and 
romantic as any in history, his plays are 
still astonishingly fresh and vigorous in 
spite of time and tide. But to see Moliére 
clearly, to sense his background and to 
understand his genius is no easy matter. 
Almost all the books devoted to him empha- 
size one or the other aspect of these aspects 
of biography. John Palmer, in his new 
Moliére, has deliberately attempted all 
three approaches at one and the same time, 
and he has largely succeeded in this admir- 
able endeavor. 

He comes to the study of Moliére with a 
thorough understanding of the theatre, at- 
tested by his delightful book on The 
Comedy of Manners, and reinforced by his 
years of dramatic criticism on the London 
Saturday Review and the Evening Standard. 
His approach is unprejudiced, practical and 
clear-sighted. He does not feel called upon 
to champion any particular side of the many 
arguments with which his subject has been 
overburdened. He states the facts as clearly 
as they can be ascertained and in his treat- 
ment of controversial points he emphasizes 
the obvious and sensible rather than the 
romantic and spectacular interpretation. 

He sees Moliére as a practical man of 
the theatre, working out his daily problems 
as they come up. He shows us how 
Moliére appeared to his contemporaries—a 
practical, energetic, business 
man, stage manager and actor, as well as 
a writer of realistic and highly successful 
comedies. 


resourceful 


Today we are prone to accept 


him as the great, the incomparable Moliére. 
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A native player with a minimum of 
make-up as the beggar in the Passion 
Play at Einsiedeln in the Tyrol. 


An interesting parallel with the make- 
up studies of Tamara Daykharkanova 
published in the May issue is to be 
found in these pictures of character 
make-up on foreign stages. Left, 
Kenji Susukida as Nawokuni Uga 
(the rebellion leader) in the produc- 
tion of The Legend of Mt. Tsukuba 
by the Shin-Tsukiji Players of Tokyo. 











Other examples of effective make-up 
are these from the Prague Municipal 
Theatre’s production of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Marco Millions: left, Zde- 
ner Stepanek as Marco Polo; below, 
Karel Vavra as Kublay. 











— 
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clothed in the glamour of superlatives—the 
object of a cult as passionate as any Bar- 
dolatry. Mr. Palmer’s book reminds us of 
reality and shows us a brilliant actor- 
manager-author engaged in his highly intri- 
cate and difficult task. 

Particularly interesting is his description 
of the effect of Moliére’s plays on the people 
who first saw them. Moliére is a comedian, 
a satirist, at times a moralist. As such his 
plays can be thoroughly appreciated only 
as they are understood in relation to their 
own time. To a present-day reader a play 
such as Le Cocu Imaginaire seems a com- 
pletely artificial product. It is usually 
classed by the critics as a lapse on Moliére’s 
part, or rather a relapse into the Italianate 
farce from which his comedy sprang. But 
his contemporaries were impressed not by 
its likeness to that from which it was so 
obviously derived, but by the extent to 
which it differed from type. If the Cocu 
seemed to them a work in which nature 
and character were displayed, it is hardly 
surprising that Les Précieuses Ridicules 
and L’Ecole des Maris set the town afire. 
Mr. Palmer shows us the ladies of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet fluttering under the 
attack, the marquises of the court ruffling 
at the impact of Moliére’s barbed lines, 
the “greatest King in the world”, still 
young enough to enjoy a joke, laughing at 
the distress of those whose foibles were 
pilloried for his delectation. ‘To his con- 
temporaries, Moliére’s plays, which, as Mr. 
Palmer says “brought the comic stage into 
intimate contact with the life of the time, 
were the last word in realistic portraiture 
and even his friends were not always aware 
of the extent to which his work was both 
formal and creative”. 

As Moliére grew in popularity his wit, 
coupled with his uncanny power of repro- 
ducing on the stage what he observed in the 
life around him, brought him increasing 
enmities, no less powerful because they 


could not be exhibited frankly before the 
King. As his enemies attacked, Moliére 
rose to the challenge. If they took his 
jibes and sallies so seriously, he would give 
them that which would really make them 
squirm. So Tartuffe grew in importance 
in proportion to the venom with which it 
and its author were secretly and publicly 
persecuted. The story of the five year 
struggle over Tartuffe, of the secret cabals 
against it, of its re-writings and ultimate 
production is one of the most engrossing 
tales in literary history and not without its 
sardonic commentary on hypocrites of all 
ages. 

Moliére’s relation to Louis XIV, not 
only in the matter of Tartuffe but through- 
out his whole career at court is excellently 
presented by Mr. Palmer. He reminds the 
ardent Moliéristes that others were favored 
beside the great comedian. The Italian 
actors received a pension more than twice 
as large as that for which Moliére worked 
so hard. The King stood god-father to the 
children of Harlequin as complacently as 
he did to Moliére’s first-born son. He re- 
marked condescendingly, when Boileau 
said that Moliére was the greatest literary 
light of the age, “I was not under that 
impression”. Yet Moliére’s standing at 
court was remarkable, and the whole epic 
of his long apprenticeship, his rise to power, 
and his years of dramatic ascendancy at 
Versailles and in Paris is absorbing. 

In treating the vexed problem of 
Moliére’s private life, Mr. Palmer exhibits 
the same tolerant spirit that anima. ; all 
his criticism. He summarizes the feverish 
arguments as to whether Armande Beéjart, 
Moliére’s wife, was the daughter of 
Madeleine Béjart, his first mistress, or 
merely her younger sister, as all the docu- 
ments in the case seem to prove. The two 
Béjarts, whatever their relationship, exer- 
cised an important influence on Moliére’s 
career, Madeleine by leading him to the 
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stage, Armande by providing him with that 
experience of love and suffering without 
which his greatest work might not have 
been achieved. 

Moliére has an extraordinarily engaging 
personality. Like Shakespeare he too was 
“gentle” and had many warm friends, as 
well as the vitriolic enemies which genius 
seems to inspire. But unlike Shakespeare 
he remained on the stage to the actual day 
of his death, appearing on a certain Febru- 
ary afternoon in the year 1673 as the 
Malade Imaginaire of one of his most 
riotous comedies, and dying in tragic fact 
some two hours after his mimic death upon 
the stage. “There can be no summing up 
of the life and work of Moliére”’, writes 
Mr. Palmer. “We can but show him at 
work, place him within his period and en- 
vironment and leave men free to take for 
themselves such pieces of him as they may 
require.” And this Mr. Palmer does in 
his excellent and readable biography of le 


grand comique. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


THUS ENDETH THE SEVENTH 
VOLUME 
Annals of the New York Stage, by 
George C. D. Odell. Volumes V-VII. 
Columbia University Press: New 
York. The three volumes, $26.25. 
ROGRAMS are but the dried husks 
of a once succulent theatre year. One 
rustles among them, searching for the reality 
of something passed. They are the pressed 
flowers of a bygone life. Never once have 
Dr. Odell’s footsteps lagged in his onward 
march through crumbling newspaper files, 
gathering New York’s nightly revels in the 
playhouse, since the theatre began in Man- 
hattan. Here come three new volumes, 
from 1843 to 1865, (Volume V, 1843- 
1850; Volume VI, 1850-1857; Volume 
VII, 1857-1865) twenty-one hundred pages 
of closely spaced type, with no abatement of 
zest or interest. Seven volumes are now 


done, a stupendous task of winnowing and 
weighing and arranging, with never a ten- 
dency to dodge any sideshow that might be 
considered theatre, with no shortness of 
memory which would let him overlook a 
minor player unless he actually dropped 
from “the bill of the evening”. 

Under Dr. Odell’s direction, the infinite 
streams of development meet in a perfect 
cascade of information; and in the maze of 
events, players weave in and out from 
début to retirement. This author’s salva- 
tion in his task as historian of two hundred 
or more years has been to re-live the past, 
to put himself in the old-timer’s place at the 
theatre, even ferreting out on occasions 
what the weather was. “On such a night” 
it rained or snowed, or the moon shone. 
Dr. Odell hears the banjo clinking, he 
listens to the Philharmonic introducing the 
Overture to Tannhauser for the first time, 
he wonders at the wisdom of Jenny Lind 
popularizing her concert programs by the 
virtuoso renderings of ‘““The Echo Song,” 
he cheers the first production of Rigoletto 
in the city during the reign of Grisi and 
Mario at the Opera. 

In surprisingly versatile fashion he turns 
the news reel of dead things. He “pre- 
sents” with gusto, with no failing grace. 
He tosses nuggets from the ore; and bun- 
dles the slag of dates unobtrusively into 
paragraphs which have to be. Programs 
become less crumbly with age as he explains 
them. Through seven volumes of seven 
hundred pages each, he has never shown 
what drops of blood must have been shed 
in private over such a Herculean labor. 
To Dr. Odell, the theatre historian, there 
is no actor’s voice that is stilled. And he 
says gaily, “Thus endeth the seventh vol- 
ume”, and just as gaily begins upon the 
eighth. All credit to such enthusiasm. It 
defies the dryness of a fact. It can show no 
terror for a date. 

Montrose J. Moses 
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School and Studio Directory continued 








BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Announces 
4™ SEASON 
and 


The Formation of an 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


To study the theatre by direct 
observation of the work of a 
distinguished acting company 
and by the production of stu- 
dent plays » Also ore 
study under competent direc- ’ 
tors : A eae fee will be Osgood Perkins 


charged for the season. F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 
TEN WEEKS BEGINNING JUNE 22 


$200 AWAR 


Apply to 
LUCILE SULLIVAN, c/o Oliver M. Sayler, Inc., 11 West 42nd St., New York 


Scene from “LUTE SONG” 
By SmwNeY Howarp and WILL IRWIN 


The 1930 Acting Company included 


Edith Barrett 
Alexander Kirkland 
June Walker 
Hugh Buckler 


Joanna Roos 


Richard Hale 
Aline MacMahon 
Geoffrey Kerr 
Zita Johann 





Scene Designers Contest. 
Open to College Students 
Send for details 














The 
Maddermarket Theatre 


NORWICH, ENGLAND 
An Elizabethan Playhouse 


Festival of 
Seventeenth Centu ry 


Music and Drama 


July 27th to August Ist, 1931 


Mon. July 27th George Dandin. 


Tues. " 28th The Duchess of Malfi. 

Wed. "“ 29th Elizabethan Music and 
Dances. 

Thurs. " 30th George Dandin. 

Fri. "3st Seventeenth Century 
Music. 


Sat. August Ist Matinee, George Dandin. 
Evening, The Duchess of 
Malfi. 


@ Evening performances at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, August Ist, at 3. 


q Tickets: 5s.,3s.,6d., 2s.4d., Is.6., includ- 
ing tax, all numbered and reserved. 


@ Bookings by post, addressed "Box 
Office", should contain cash and a stamped 
and addressed envelope. 

















A Summer Training Base for 
the Arts of the Theatre 


FIFTH YEAR 


a 
MANHATTAN 
THEATRE 
COLONY 


at Bristol, Connecticut 
(formerly at Peterborough, N. H.) 


WALTER HARTWIG, General Director 





This set in which Paolo and Francesca 
was produced was designed by Mr. 
Wyckoff and executed by the Colony 


students. 


JULY and AUGUST 
8 WEEKS 
The Faculty 
Montrose J. Moses 
Alexander Wyckoff 
Walter Hartwig and Hubert Osborne 
Costuming Evelyn Cohen 
Stage Lighting Alexander Wyckoff 
Make-up meOscar Bernner 
Stage Diction Margaret Prendergast McLean 
Dramatic Criticism John Anderson 
Playwriting John Kirkpatrick 
Thoroughly — workshop and studios for student work. Complete 
productions will be presented by a resident company of well known 
Broadway actors. Students will work on the designing, building and 
other preparations of these productions. 


Send for illustrated prospectus: 


WALTER HARTWIG, General Director 


MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
152 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 


Instruction and Training in: 
History of the Drama 
Stage Craft and Decoration 
Stage Direction and Acting 



































University of Michigan 


PLAY PRODUCTION 


Summer Session 


June 29 to August 21 


ACTING 
STAGECRAFT 
DIRECTING 


The Michigan 
Repertory Players 


A group of Seven Prominent 
Plays will be produced in the 
Beautiful Mendelssohn Theatre as 
Workshop for All Students En- 
rolled in Courses » » » » 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


Visiting Director 


VALENTINE B. WINDT 


Director of Play Production 
Catalog Sent on Request 
* 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
ANN ARBOR 
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CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Drama Classes. 


Write for free copy 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


351 West 52nd Street 


Modern Stage Lighting Data 


ENTURY Borderlight No. 411. 

bodied in this especially designed unit for the 
small stage include: Parabolic natt finish aluminum 
reflectors emit a diffused yet fairly well controlled 
light; small compact size, sectional flippers, two 
piece metal frames to receive color gelatines or 
roundels. 
Our Catalog C-! is a practical reference book for 
It contains innumerable new and 
improved devices with descriptions and data on 
proper use. 


Features em- 


New York City 





Borderlight No. 411 











NEW OR USED 


COSTUMES, DRAPERIES 
SCENERY AND 
ELECTRICAL EFFECTS 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


EXTREMELY MODERATE PRICES TO 
LITTLE THEATRES, CHURCHES, 
FRATERNITIES, CLUBS, ETC. 


e 
FOWLER SCENIC STUDIO 
261 West 54th St. New York 
COlumbus 5-3681, 5-3692 











PRA 
ATR m Rpt AK 


ond 
vee 





De. N ovlf  — 


This unit setting, used with set pieces and 
backdrops, and combined with proper light 
ing, produces innumeral variations in form 
and arrangement. Flexible, mobile, compact 
No other unit setting so adaptable and use- 
fui, particularly to groups limited by budget, 
facilities, or space. 


@® Send for free illustrated booklet 

DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING, 

DECORATIONS for Little Theatres, 
Scheels, Auditoriums. 


\ NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
? .40 West 41st Street, New York 

























A NEW BOOKLET 
"Stagecraft for the 
Non-professional Drama" 


Is Ready for You Now 


Every director of dramatics will find some- 
thing of interest and value in this new 
booklet. Good lighting and lighting 
equipment for the small stage are briefly 
and non-technically treated. A general 
plan for the construction of a per- 
manent, interchangeable setting is 
outlined. The problem of make-up 
is reduced to a simple step by 
step procedure. Vallen Curtain 
Tracks and Vallen Electric 
Controls have their place 
in it too. Send for your copy 
of "Stagecraft for the Non- 
professional Stage" today. 


ALLEN 


Curtain Tracks and Controls 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO., Inc. 
AKRON, OHIO 








—, 


NEW COSTUME BOOK 
FREE! 

Including six full-page color 
plates showing fashions from 
1500 to 1900. 

Directors, costumers, workers 
in little theatre groups will find 
this a worth while addition to 
their libraries. 

Write for your copy today 


EAVES COSTUME C0, 
1§1-153 W. 46th St. NEW YORK 
PAARL R ERE A ARLEN AR RRR A 


YOUR 








problems may be an- 
swered by the use of 
our scientifically de- 


5 T A G E i j i highly ef 
LIGHTING ‘hex cos tocar 


units. It has been demonstrated that our 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill 
many exacting requirements. 

Our “Soft-Edge” group has grown from 
two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. 
These modern units are giving new and 
unique features to the art of stage 
illumination. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting 
Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 
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ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


Painter of 


House Beautiful e Grand Hotel e Third Little Show 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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A REAL SERVICE For LITTLE THEATRES 


There are a thousand details to consider in equipping the 
theatre. Not only seating, draperies, carpets, stage rigging 
and lights—but the many other articles which all contribute 
a small but vital share to the completed work 
That is one of the outstanding reasons why we wish you 
to become better acquainted with National service. We 
are fully equipped to handle every detail from beginning S 
to end—and there are thousands of theatres throughout the | a 
country to attest to National quality and character. gee 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 





- 7 ek Pr. . 

Write for information to F 

NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
92 Gold Street New York City 





























What do 
You Need? 








Lae Urea ifs NSORr a er a ee 2 ia ag 3 
A two-man bull; 
42°. 43° Streets West of hie 
A New and Better Hotel for Times Square A chair from King 


Charles II's Court; 


Not alone new in construction and 
equipment, but new in conception of 







service and comfort to its guests. Di- A harpsichord @) 
rected by S. Gregory Taylor, who has . 
made such enviable successes of the Mozart's time; 


Hotels Montclair and Buckingham, 


Single Rooms A suit of armor 


with tub ond shower 


$3, $4 ial $5 from the — 
Double Rooms ita So 


with tub and shower 


*4,°5 ond *6 Acannon Eee by 


A few terraced rooms and suites, 
exceptionally large closets, of 


an attractive monthly basis. ANYTHING / 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM Try 
Entrances on 42nd and 43rd Sts, 

WILLIAM BRADLEY 
CENTRAL UNION BUS TERMINAL Ss TU DIOS 


LOCATED IN THE DIXIE HOTEL BUS CONNECTIONS FOR ALL POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES 318 West 43rd Street, New York 
Phone Longacre 4397 
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PLAYS TO READ 


ALISON’S HOUSE 
1930-31 Pulitzer Prize Play 
By Susan Glaspell. 


An absorbing story with tremen- 
dous eee interest. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


TOMORROW AND 
TOMORROW 


By Philip Barry. 


AS HUSBANDS GO 


By Rachel Crothers. 


FIVE STAR FINAL 


By Louis Weitzenkorn. 


HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


By Channing Pollock. 


GREEN GROW 
THE LILACS 


By Lyon Riggs. 


DEATH TAKES A 
HOLIDAY 


By Alberto Casella 








Rewritten for the American stage 
by Walter Ferris. 
Price of above plays 
$2.00 per copy. 
Send for our latest complete 
catalogue of Plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St. 811 West 7th St. 
New York. Los Angeles. 


PRA IDCPRDEATAICARAICAM 


Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


“4 The 
| ( Pm DRAMA BOOK 





SHOP, INC. 


18 West 52nd Street 
New York. N. Y. 


Fine of the Season 


PRIVATE LIVES Noel Coward 2.00 
BRASS ANKLE DuBose Heyward 2.00 
MIRACLE AT VERDUN 
Hans Chlumberg 2.00 
TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 
Philip Barry 2.00 
BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
STREET Rudolf Besier 2.00 
GREEN GROW THE LILACS 
Lynn Riggs 2.00 
OVERTURE 1920 William Bolitho 2.50 
VINEGAR TREE Paul Osborn 2.00 


























American Authors 


and Dramatists 


should ensure that their 
rights are protected in 
Europe by becoming mem- 
bers of the Society of 
Authors, Playwrights and 


Composers. 


Full particulars may 


be obtained from 
The Secretary, 


Incorporated Society 
of Authors, 


11 Gower St., London, W.C.| 
England 
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WOT DOO DOWIE WOT DOO 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 


REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, publi —. ‘nba 
at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 193 

STATE OF NEw York, }) .... 

County oF New York { *"* 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Edith J. R. Isaaes, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that she is 
the Editor of the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1 hat the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 
119 West 57th Street, New York City; Edi'‘or, 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York City; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts. Inc., 119 
West 57th S reet, New York, N. Y.; Stark 
Young, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Kenne'h Macgowan, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Dorothy Whitney 
Elmhirst, 1172 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.: Bernard M. Baruch, 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Outwater, 52 
William Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other securi!y holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgagees, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by her. EDITH J. R. ISAACS 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of March, 1931. 

(Seal) KATHERINE R. MORRIS 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 
New York County Clerk’s No. 404 
New York Register’s No. 2-M-312 


AVAILABLE 


DIRECTOR OR TEACHER 


Experience in Little, School, and Profes- 
sional Theatre. Yale ‘47°’ Workshop, 
1927-1929. 








A. M. University of Illinois 


Write Box 15 THEATRE ARTS 
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Books 



























THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P.O. Box 1441 Hartford,Conn. NP We 





Costumes 





COSTUME — show the same as Broad 


ay managers do. Brooks 
Costumes are =. in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME CoO. 
151 W. 16th st., New York 
Costumers for leuding Broadway producers. 


Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 








Theatrical Equipment 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
Drape Settings and Painted Scenery made 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
Cheatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
Theatres—Our Specialty. 

Original Ideas—no Catalogue issued. 
Write for Information. 


443 W. 7m Tie N. Y. C. 
400 W. 96th St.,. te Angeles, Calif. 


SCENERY 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
| have the World’s Most Beautiful 
Settings for Rent. 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 


IL.WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. ot 
CURTAINS 








DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
for 

THEATRE & STAGE 

508 West 43rd St New York 


CHARLES 1. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies, Flying 
Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. : 
253 West I4th Street, N. Y¥. City® 
Tel. CHelsea 8-2171—All Hours ) 


“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 


Natural Looking 
From 75e to $75.00 
Arranjay’s Mohair wigs 
can be redressed or style 
changed for 50c. 
Merchandise guaranteed 
or money refunded in 
three days if not worn. 
Prompt Service. 
Send for Catalogue A 
Phone CHelsea 3-8340 
ROSEN AND JACOBY, 34 W. 20th St., New York 























